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You are at the very heart of important New York 
when you stop at The Waldorf-Astoria on resi- 
dential Park Avenue. 3 minutes from Grand Cen- 
tral. 16 minutes from Pennsylvania Station. 8 min- 
utes from Times Square and theatres. 15 minutes 
from Wall Street. Next door to Fifth Avenue shop- 
ping district, churches, Central Park. 1933 rates. 
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Checklist of New Ideas 


ON G. B. S. BY G. B. S. 

People must think I am just a 
damned old fool. I believe that my 
best course henceforth is to shut up. 
—George Bernard Shaw. 


ON FASCIST CENSORSHIP 

Print it. But please tell Mr. 
Pound his ideas on Napoleon are rot- 
ten.—Communication of the Fascist 
Bureau of Censorship. 


ON WHAT A CONGRESSMAN IS 

They rank with policemen, many 
of them even below policemen; they 
put their relatives on the payroll the 
first thing and then start running for 
re-election. They make a five-minute 
speech in the house and then send 
thousands of copies of another 
speech, thousands of words long, to 
their constituents at government ex- 
pense. That about completes their 
work. — Congressman Joseph B. 
Shannon. 

oa 

ON LEADERSHIP 

I deem action at this time to be of 
the highest importance.—Franklin D. 


Roosevelt. 
ae 


ON ECONOMY IN HOLLYWOOD 

Helen Twelvetrees is doing her 
own marketing, and Claudette Col- 
bert said that for the first time in 
months she is buying no new books. 
—A. P. Dispatch. 


ON JOURNALISM 

Mr. Farley and Mr. Wallace are 
the youngest male Cabinet members, 
Mr. Farley being 42 years old and 
Mr. Wallace 44.—James A. Hagerty. 


FRENCH BUSINESS 

It is very possible that President 
Roosevelt will propose a new mora- 
torium—which is a good solution.— 
Journal des Debats. 


ON NATIONALISM 

Nationalism is a grave danger for 
the entire western civilization; be- 
hind it are powers inimical to life. 
To combat it is the inescapable duty 
of every well intentioned and per- 
ceiving person of our time—Alber! 
Einstein. 
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The Rioht Turn 
yy, SS 


THE NEW NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, led by the 
President, has made a good beginning. As we go to 
press, it has provided prompt and constructive leader- 
ship. It has guided public opinion by clear understand- 
able pronouncements, and has thus restored morale and 
confidence. It has helped in a forthright way with the 
currency problem, with reorganization of the Federal 
government, with the drastic reduction of veterans bene- 
fits in the face of the bitter opposition of a strongly 
organized minority, with the problem of authorizing and 
taxing beer and with the farm problem. 

It is wise for the new Administration to take full 
advantage of its large majorities in the new Congress, 
and of the popular approval at the very beginning of 
the special session, to drive through emergency legisla- 
tion. A great many things can be done now which can- 
not be done later. Public opinion is aroused and will 
fully support the Executive in these and similar meas- 
ures of an emergency character. I said last month that 
the Democratic party was at the crossroads. I will say 
now that it has taken the right turn, and that every one 
in the country, irrespective of party, or other affiliations, 
should support the new Administration loyally and 
patriotically in the path on which it is now moving— 
because I am satisfied that it is the path back to economic 
health and happiness. 


However, I have grave doubts about regional planning 
schemes as a solution of the national unemployment 
problem. The idea of damming great rivers, developing 
power at the sites, building up industries, at or near, 
the power plants, preventing floods, and moving num- 
bers of people from crowded to uninhabited places to 
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begin a new life under more favorable auspices, un- 
doubtedly fires the imagination, but it takes more than 
magic and millions to make the desert bloom like the 
rose. On cold, sober second thought it is questionable 
whether in these days it is desirable to uproot people 
from their native soil and transfer them to strange 
places. The age of the pioneer is over. It is doubtful 
whether the nation will gain today by drying up old 
communities in order to irrigate new ones. 

As an immediate aid to unemployment, these schemes 
have even greater objections. First, there must be engi- 
neering plans which take months to prepare. Shelter 
must be provided for workers, including sanitary and 
other facilities. Transportation must be furnished. 
These plans present all the problems of building army 
cantonments plus those incident to establishing a perma- 
nent civil and industrial community. Immediate em- 
ployment will be small, and we most devoutly pray that 
the present unemployment crisis will be over long before 
one of these new regional developments can get under 
way. Let us not forget our wartime experience. Hog 
Island was just beginning to provide ships when the 
war was over. 

The less ambitious reforestation plans are open to 
much the same objections. They require moving men 
a long distance to do healthy outdoor work, but work 
which will produce little of permanent value. The 
people who are employed are not heads of families who 
must find work near home. They are young men out of 
work, and the habitually unemployed. Measured by any 
reasonable rule, these are not the “Class A” cases of 
unemployed as classified by relief workers. Reforesta- 
tion projects which require vast tracts of government- 
owned land are of little or no use to the industrial East, 
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or to other population centers of the country. They 
certainly are no substitute for the ordinary public works 
activities which employ men near their homes under 
normal working conditions on recognized projects of 
permanent value to established communities. 

We must reéstablish our home markets and resume 
our home industries and our home improvements, rather 
than reach out to develop the waste places which have 
been passed over, or abandoned, by wise settlers in a 
century of expansion of this continent. If, as I hope 
and expect, there is to be a national public works bond 
issue, let it be primarily for permanent improvements 
in centers of unemployment, not for providing excur- 
sions to camps in out of the way places. 


THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
at Washington invited a number 
of people to appear and to offer 
their ideas as to recovery. In the 
course of my remarks I strongly advocated the recog- 
nition of Russia. This was no unconsidered recommen- 
dation. I had come to this conclusion for a number 
of reasons, and after analyzing a great many objections. 

One of the principal objections is that Russia owes 
us money because of debts contracted before we entered 
the war. As a matter of fact it turns out that we sold 
considerable material to the Kerensky government on 
the supposition, which proved to be a poor guess, that 
Kerensky would last. It is common knowledge that a 
good deal of what we sent over never reached Kerensky. 
The amount involved is not great. It is true also, that 
private property of American citizens was taken by the 
Soviet government after the revolution. So was all 
other private property. As against this, we must not 
forget that we maintained armies in Russia and Siberia, 
which did considerable damage and cost the natives 
much money, at a time when we were not at war with 
Russia, and had no possible excuse under international 
law for keeping troops on her territory. In any adjust- 
ment this army invasion must be balanced against what- 
ever Russia owes us. When it is all boiled down, this 
argument against recognition does not amount to much. 

Then we have the argument that we should not trade 
with Russia because she does not keep her agreements. 
The fact of the matter is that we are dealing with Russia 
every day under cover, and that Russia has in this 
country the so-called Amtorg Trading Corporation, an 
official body which is carrying on negotiations for ex- 
change of goods every day, and which certainly should 
not be permitted to function on American soil if trade 
relations are forbidden. If, on the other hand, we are 
trading under cover, we might better trade in the open. 

Another argument against Russian recognition is that 
we disapprove of their form and theories of govern- 
ment. This argument runs counter to every sound 
American tradition. Thomas Jefferson told us that if 
we did not like our own government we should do away 
with it and build up a new one. We have no right to 
tell another nation how it shall govern itself. 

Russian propaganda in this and other countries is also 
offered as a reason against recognition. I don’t know 
how widespread Russian propaganda is, and I don’t 
believe anyone else knows. In fact, there is considerable 
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doubt as to whether the Russian Government actually 
is attempting to undermine other governments. If so, 
I am not afraid of what it will accomplish here. There 
were orators spouting in Union Square when I was a 
boy, long before communism was heard of, and before 


socialism became respectable. At that time the fear 
was that the socialists would overthrow the government. 
As long as we stick to our fundamental principles of 
free speech and a free press, as a safety valve for the 
more excited and explosive elements in the community, 
we need have no fear of foreign propaganda. The 
Russians have plenty to do at home with their five and 
ten year plans, and with the feeding of a population 
which has been taken away from the soil and put to 
unaccustomed work in factories. They are much more 
likely to become conservative than we are to become 
radical. 

We are not proposing to withdraw our diplomatic 
representatives from Germany because Hitler and his 
party have come into power, although there is much 
in their philosophy which does not appeal to Americans. 
If anything, they are more extreme than the communists. 
Moreover, if the communists party in Germany were to 
succeed Hitler, I don’t think we would refuse to recog- 
nize the new administration. 

My impression is that we could reéstablish relations 
with Russia on favorable terms to both countries if we 
made the right sort of gesture. I would like to see a 
commission sent to Russia to negotiate a diplomatic and 
trade agreement, composed of men like Newton D. 
Baker, Brigadier General William N. Haskell, who had 
charge of the relief work after the war in Russia and 
the Near East, Hugh Cooper, the engineer who built the 
great dam on the Dnieper River, Alexander Legge, the 
President of the International Harvester Company, and 
Senator Barkley of Kentucky who has made a first-hand 
study of Russian conditions. A commission of this 
kind should restore normal relations in short order. 


WE HAVE a most complicated 
banking and monetary system. 
Part of the complication is due 
to the existence, side by side, of 
Federal and state governments with concurrent powers 
in many fields. This has led to the building up of two 
more or less competing systems. It has led to a multi- 
plication of rules and regulations, and to all sorts of 
variations in practice. No sensible person now ques- 
tions the desirability of unifying banking facilities, al- 
though up to the hour of the general breakdown of the 
whole system, there was no agreement on this major 
principle, not to speak of a complete lack of agreement 
on the details of unification. This condition was due, 
in no small measure, to the fact that people in all parts 
of the country, most of them entirely unfamiliar with 
the technicalities of exchange and currency, have been 
for years encouraged by Federal and state authorities 
to believe that they were secure in dealing with banks 
because of adequate Federal and state examination and 
supervision. It may be said that this confidence has 
been somewhat impaired in recent months, but actually 
no widespread doubt, or fear, was raised in the minds 
of millions of average citizens until a few weeks ago. 
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Under these circumstances the necessarily drastic bills 
recently passed at Washington, and the regulations en- 
forced under these acts, came with a considerable shock 
to the country. Nevertheless, the country rallied quickly 
because it knew that a prompt major operation was 
necessary. A list in the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency and similar lists in the Federal Reserve 
and state banks rating the assets and liquidity of banks 
were used to determine which banks should be allowed 
to open, and which should remain closed when the 
holiday ended. Provision was made for conservators 
of closed banks. Some banks closed under these regula- 
tions will probably never open. Arbitrary decisions 
must inevitably be made in such situations, and some 
damage, especially to small institutions, and hardships 
to individuals here and there, will result. The sensi- 
tiveness of the average person, especially in a small 
community, to anything which affects his local bank has 
been well illustrated by the harm which has been done 
by the publication of loans by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the smaller banks. In small 
communities, where banks are actually closed, the shock 
will be greatest. When this action is coupled with 
authority for branch banking and for the expansion of 
the federal reserve system, the institutions which are 
closed will either be revived and restored by con- 
servators, or absorbed by other institutions. It is not 
to be supposed, however, that we have seen the end 
of respectable little banks which in many cases have 
been guilty of nothing worse than having frozen assets. 
It must also be kept in mind that a first claim on the 
banks which are closed will in many cases be the claim 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, representing 
the United States Government. 

The effect of the present Federal legislation and 
orders on state banks which are not members of the 
Federal Reserve, or of clearing houses, has raised 
numerous questions for future determination. For 
example, the decisions of the various state superin- 
tendents of banks as to the condition of state institutions, 
must necessarily be made on a different basis than those 
of the Comptroller of the Currency and the Federal 


. Reserve officers. Eventually these decisions must be 


reconciled. Moreover, state banks must join the Federal 
Reserve immediately if they are to take advantage of the 
facilities afforded by the new Federal legislation, or 
operate through reserve banks at considerable expense 
and loss of independence. Similarly, the savings bank 
situation will be confused until the place of savings 
banks in the new national banking scheme has been 
determined. 

Nevertheless, thinking citizens must be in substantial 
agreement with the general purpose and aim back of the 
recent Federal bank action. We must work toward a 
unified banking system under national control, but we 
should not take advantage of the present emergency to 
jam through a complete reorganization overnight. 


The temporary additional currency in the form of 
new Federal Reserve banknotes should be used to keep 
open all the banks which can possibly be kept open, and 
then when conditions are restored to something like 
normal, and when the present fever has subsided, we 
should work out slowly, patiently and fairly, the details 
of a permanent unified banking system for the country. 
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LAST DECEMBER [| testified before 
the so-called Seabury Committee 
as to needed changes in the struc- 
ture and administration of the 
government of New York City. I pointed out at that 
time that a fundamental problem which has nothing to 
do with the city charter, or with the integrity or ability 
of city officials, is largely responsible for New York’s 
financial difficulties. This is the problem of subway 
financing. It is a problem which is up to all the citizens, 
because they alone can register a change in public 
psychology. 

New York is suffering from frozen credit. It has 
a tax and debt limit fixed by the constitution, and has 
remained well within these limits. The city budget has 
been reduced. It has a considerable debt margin, but 
its standing in the financial world, its ability to sell its 
bonds on favorable terms, its completion of much needed 
public works, its resources for unemployment relief, 
are all adversely affected by a subway policy which 
ought to be abandoned promptly in the public interest. 

New York has a frozen credit of some five hundred 
million dollars tied up in subway bonds. These bonds 
would be exempt from the debt limit, and a correspond- 
ing amount of credit would be available for other 
municipal purposes and for improving generally the city’s 
financial position and the attractiveness of its bonds, if 
the subways were unified and made self-supporting. 
Incidentally, no interest on any of these bonds would 
have to be included in the annual tax budget. The city 
has an immense investment in the privately operated 
subway lines and has the right of recapture. A five 
cent fare is guaranteed in connection with these lines 
as a matter of contract which has been upheld by the 
courts, but the only benefit which the city gets from this 
contractual obligation is the privilege of having its credit 
frozen, and of paying for deficits out of real estate taxes. 

So far as the city-owned and operated independent 
subway system is concerned, this must be made self- 
supporting under state statute at the end of a short 
period of trial. In the meantime, the existence of a 
section of independent city-operated subway system in 
competition with the privately operated and city financed 
main lines, is one of the most senseless spectacles in 
American municipal life. Everyone knows that the 
subway, bus and street car system should be unified 
under one management through recapture or con- 
demnation, if agreements on fair terms cannot be made. 
Stockholders in the private lines should be entirely 
eliminated so that there will be no chance for private 
profit in the future. There should be a board of man- 
agement on which the city administration, the bond- 
holders and the public generally would have repre- 
sentation. 

Many great public improvements planned and _ in- 
itiated by the city are necessarily retarded because of the 
city’s frozen credit. The new city sewage, garbage and 
water supply system, the cost of which runs into enor- 
mous figures, can make no progress under present condi- 
tions. There are some improvements all over the city 
which can be prosecuted when financial conditions im- 
prove even without a change of subway policy, but the 
major improvements will be held up indefinitely. 


The effect on the city’s unemployment problem and 
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on business and prosperity generally of a prompt launch- 
ing of all public improvements authorized and planned 
would be enormous. If leaders in the civic life of New 
York will simply present to its citizens a page of a 
public ledger—putting on one side unification of the 
subway system with a fare just sufficient to make it 
self-supporting, and on the other side a list of all the 
great public improvements which can be financed by 
thawing out frozen credit, I have no doubt that the 
decision will be overwhelmingly in favor of a new sub- 
way policy. 

People will give serious attention to such problems 
today. Their reaction to the drastic reforms proposed 
at Washington prove it. They are in a mood to settle 
the great outstanding questions, national, state and local. 
They are more interested in fighting unemployment, and 
restoring normal business, than in mud-slinging and 
demagoguery. The citizens of New York, if I under- 
stand them, are ready for the presentation and adoption 
of an honest, sensible solution of the subway and trans- 
portation problem. " 

THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES are beginning to take 
a lively interest in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. It is by no 
means impossible to amend the Constitution with present 
machinery, but it is difficult, and the machinery is out- 
worn and no longer geared to register public opinion. 

Article Five of the Constitution provides two methods 
of formulating amendments, and two methods of adopt- 
ing them. Amendments may be proposed, either by 
two-thirds of both houses, or by the calling by Congress 
of a convention on the application of the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the states. The first of these methods 
is the only one which has ever been used. It has 
worked satisfactorily. It needs no argument that the 
second method is unworkable. The legislatures of two- 
thirds of the states cannot formulate anything, and if 
they did, the calling of a convention to consider what 
the legislatures had formulated would be the greatest 
waste of time and public money conceivable. This 
second method of formulating amendments is therefore 
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obsolete and should be taken out of the Constitution. 

We now come to the two present methods of ratifica- 
tion of amendments. One method of ratification is by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the states. This was 
always followed up to the time of the recent submission 
of the repeal amendment. The second method is by 
ratification by conventions in three-fourths of the states. 
The debates now raging all over the country as to how 
these conventions shall be called constitutes the best 
sort of evidence of the defects in this method of rati- 
fication. 

The fact is that neither of these two methods of 
ratification adequately and fairly reflect public opinion. 
Ratification by legislatures is undesirable because they 
are not elected to pass on Federal constitutional amend- 
ments. They are elected on all sorts of other issues. 
Moreover, legislative districts in many of our states 
are apportioned in such a way as not to represent popu- 
lation but acreage. Ratification by conventions is unde- 
sirable because there is no standard for calling a truly 
representative convention, and nothing for a convention 
to decide which justifies calling it. There is nothing 
to deliberate about. The answer must be Yes, or No. 

Probably the fairest way to set up a convention under 
present conditions would be to have a popular vote on 
wet and dry tickets composed entirely of delegates-at- 
large, to seat the delegates on the ticket which has the 
highest popular vote, and to record their vote in the 
same way that the vote of the Presidential electors is 
now recorded. 

We should change the Constitution so that there will 
be only one method of formulating amendments in the 
future, namely, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
of both houses of Congress, and only one way of ratify- 
ing an amendment, namely by a prompt, genuine popular 
referendum. The machinery for such referendum 
should be fixed by the legislature of each state. A con- 
stitutional amendment along these lines was suggested 
some years ago by Senator Wadsworth, now back in 
Congress as a member of the House of Representatives. 
It is to be hoped that Congressman Wadsworth has not 
lost his interest in this subject, and that he will present 
it again at the earliest possible moment. 
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The Temper of the People 


” 


“If I read the temper of our people correctly, 
said President Roosevelt in his inaugural ad- 
dress. What is the temper of the people? 
George E. Sokolsky, writer and lecturer, pre- 
sents an answer based on 6,000 miles of re- 
cent travel in the United States. 


SOMETIMES MY PARLOR CAR has two inhabitants: the 
Pullman porter and I. Yet, on a trip from Chicago to 
San Francisco, I rode in a fairly crowded train: buyers 
and salesmen taking an annual to provision their shops 
carefully against a late Easter and a snowy Spring. 
Once on a southern line, we were twelve in a day- 
coach: the other eleven were deadheads, company offi- 
cials. Yet, in New England there seemed to be more 
movement of men and women in pursuit of trade. I 
came down from Montreal, however, on a train which 
carried seven of us in the parlor car, five to a funeral, 
a delightful young lady who was going to see her old 
school; and I, the one night-stander to whom a Pullman 
has become the nightly bed. 

West of Chicago, I find more vitality than East of it. 
From Chicago to St. Paul the railroads still use good 
equipment with no chiseling to save a dollar. There is 
optimism in Jim Hill’s old stomping ground. Milwaukee 
is certain of beer and is thankful that it has not suffered 
as others have. Yet down in some of the cities of Ohio 
it was practically impossible to get a five dollar bill 
changed except in a hamburger sandwich shop. In 
America such places seem to be prospering everywhere 
because men are no longer ashamed to live on a ten- 
cent meal, five for hamburger, five for a big cup of 
coffee. 

ee] 


What do we talk about, we who sit and smoke in 
Pullmans? We are of the middle class in the United 
States. We can still keep up courage and appearances. 
We still swank a bit. We are traveling salesmen, buy- 
ers, businessmen seeking outlets, clergymen, lawyers, 
artists, lecturers. We keep the balls of commerce and 
industry and ideas moving. 

What do we talk about? Good, old raucous, smoking 
room tales, one almost 
never hears any more. 
Occasionally a good, salty 
yarn will bellow through 
the smoke, but not often. 
No matter in which part 
of the country one might 
be traveling, the talk is of 
economics and _ politics, 
sound, fundamental con- 
siderations of money and 
finance and trade by 
frightened Americans— 
terribly frightened now 
that the banks are in 
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danger. Only lawyers and bankers talk revolution. Most 
of the middle class folk simply know that this country 
cannot, and will not, resort to revolution for a solution 
of economic and political problems. 

That has puzzled me, and I have often spoken to 
the extreme left in the hope of discovering the specific 
American psychological reaction to revolution. It is 
such a curiosity to one who has lived in revolutionary 
countries that here there is so little talk of revolution 
among the middle class, for everywhere it is the bour- 
geoisie that starts the talk about revolution. Karl Marx 
and Lenin were bourgeois; Trotzky’s people were Jew- 
wish traders; Sun Yat-sen was of good, Christian mid- 
dle-class stock—these ideologues of the bourgeoisie us- 
ually give the laborers and coolies their slogans and 
philosophy ; and an army makes the revolution for them. 


But not in this country. Here distress calls for Con- 
gressional action; bank failures require Presidential 
action; actual starvation calls for municipal and county 
protection. Wherever I go, I am told of how many 
families live on the city and county. In Williamsport, 
Pa., a delightfully intelligent young woman explained 
to me how this year was different from last in that 
many of those who contributed to charities are now, 
rather quietly, taking charity. In Fresno, California, 
I was told how the raisin and peach industries were 
crippled so that owners of large ranches were altogether 
uncertain of being able to keep their vines and trees in 
condition any longer—they were finding themselves al- 
together without capital. But in neither city could I 
discover even the revolutionary doctrines of the old 
I.W.W. In some cities, the Government in Washington 
was blamed; in others, the banks; in still others, bad 
management of codperatives. Nowhere did I listen to a 
demand for confiscation of property, for an overturn 
of the processes of government, for a Fascist or a Com- 
munist regime, for the shooting of officials. Such con- 
versations would be revolutionary. They do not occur. 
I have heard bankers and lawyers use the word, “Revo- 
lution,” but when I ask them what they mean by it, 
the conversation indicates change, orderly change, a 
return to prosperity—one chicken in the pot and a bal- 
ance in the bank to pay taxes. 

Why, I have often asked, does the American give the 
appearance of such complacence? He always says that 
something should be done about these distressing con- 
ditions, but does he have a program, a philosophy of 
action, a basic ideology? And by prosperity, he does 
not mean social equality but an equal opportunity to 
get the best in life by the sweat of his mind and the 
fruits of his labor. In the early days of the Russian 
revolution, I listened, in Petrograd, to his same class 
preach a redistribution of land among peasants and 
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laborers. Here, they talk 
inflation so that they 
might be able to pay 
mortgages and taxes. 
There it was confiscation ; 
here it is the desire to re- 
store normal and orderly 
procession. 

Why is the American 
like that? Fundamental- 
ly, I think, the American 
is not a fighter. He is 
rather a quiet, home-lov- 
ing, religious person, who 
goes on an_ emotional 
spree occasionally, but not too often. His ancestors left 
the country of their origin because they were dissatis- 
fied with conditions there and would rather remove 
themselves than fight over them. Whether Puritans 
or Cavaliers, whether indentured servants or the out- 
pourings of debtors prisons, whether German revolu- 
tionists or Jewish refugees from Czarist oppression, 
whether starving products of Irish famines or of 
Italian over-population, those who came to America 
would rather move than fight. All of them adhered 
closely to religious ideals when it would have been 
pleasanter to switch to the dominant religious groups. 
Except the Negroes, all came here voluntarily to avoid 
the harshness of contention in the old country. Rather 
than rebel against economic and social conditions, they 
would suffer the hardships of the frontier. 





Such people made up the American populations. 
Their traditions have remained with the American peo- 
ple. They are sternly conservative, sternly unwilling 
to make fundamental changes. The American Revolu- 
tion involved no economic and few political alterations. 
The Civil War involved both; yet even the abolition of 
slavery was not an abolition of capitalism. It was mere- 
ly the substitution of free for forced labor in the capital- 
istic system. 

Much has been made of the farmer’s demonstrations 
in Middle-western states against high money and high 
interest rates and cheap commodity prices. But the 
American farmer is no revolutionist. He resorts oc- 
casionally to direct action, as John Brown did at 
Harper’s Ferry, or the inflationists did during the 80s 
and early 90s, but beyond that he does not support any 
tendency away from the individualism of capitalism or 
the democracy of the constitution. Talk Communism 
to a mid-western farmer and he will call the sheriff ; 
tell him to support a Fascist regime and he will vote 
for Huey Long. 

The phenomenon of an economically distressed peo- 
ple supporting an economic and political system which 
does not quickly relieve distress is also evident in Japan 
and Germany—it is the unmistakable sign of a normally 
conservative and profoundly religious people who fear 
fundamental changes more than they do hunger. 

The safest man throughout the United States is one 
who lives in a small city or on a farm, even if he cannot 
meet his obligations. I found in the Middle West and 
in New England that the man in the small town could 
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eat more readily than rent-payers in large cities. His 
roof was safe and his neighbors were pooling resources, 
whether by contributions to charity, or by assistance 
from the county. In the small towns, the atmosphere 
is less dismal. In Portland and Bangor, Maine; in Mil- 
waukee, in Champaign, IIl., in Lexington, Ky., I found 
none of the dire distress, the utter hopelessness that is 
so evident in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. In 
fact, nowhere in the United States is pessimism as thick 
as in New York. 

Constantly did I ask the same question: Why do you 
continue to live here? For instance, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., once had a monopoly of the good furniture 
business of the United States. Gradually, Chicago is 
absorbing the business of Grand Rapids. Perhaps a 
hundred furniture manufacturers, I was told, were now 
exhibiting in Chicago instead of at Grand Rapids. Yet, 
families remained in Grand Rapids under adverse con- 
ditions. Bangor was once the second largest timber port 
in the world; now its industries have receded to almost 
nothing. Yet, families remain in Bangor. Town after 
town exists which seems to thrive on nothing: St. 
Charles, Miss., for instance, is a wealthy community 
surrounded by fine agricultural territory, but agricul- 
ture brings no money. Evansville, Ind., is a similarly 
situated city; Lima, Des Moines, numerous other cities, 
seem to flourish under conditions which definitely in- 
dicate retrogression. 

The answer seems to be that these people like to live 
where they live. When Henry A. Wallace’s mother was 
asked whether she would move to Washington to be 
near the Secretary of Agriculture, she is reported to 
have replied: “Des Moines is my home.” Everywhere 
I got the same reply. “This is home. Here are all my 
friends and neighbors. Here I stay.” 

Now, that was not so in the United States a century 
ago. Ohio was populated by New Englanders; Cali- 
fornians can trace back to Iowans of two generations 
ago. The United States was a continent of moving 
human beings. The covered wagon was replaced by the 
railroad train, and the American kept moving. Now, 
he does not move so much. He is slowly becoming geo- 
graphically static. He is becoming part of a locality and 
a community. Tell a Santa Barbaran that he should 
live in Pasadena and he is offended ; a Vermonter speaks 
of his snowy winters with the same religious enthusiasm 
that a Californian does of his oranges. We are slowly 
deveioping almost a Chinese localistic complex. 


Curiously enough such an attitude makes for con- 
servatism in economics and a form of radicalism in na- 
tional politics. The man who is most concerned with 
local affairs grows increasingly wary with regard to 
his own economic interests but would take wide chances 
in national reconstruction—so long as his commodity is 
unaffected. In Denver silver is more important than 
national fiscal sobriety, in fact than any other issue. 
In New Orleans, cotton is more significant than the 
foreign policy of the nation. In a part of Maine, the 
potato looms large; in Utah, beet sugar and silver domi- 
nate human thought. 

Under such conditions, it is not only those who live 
by a specific commodity who seek special rights and 
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protection, but the entire community joins in support of 
the local economic interest. The silver senators, for in- 
stance, often appear ridiculous to New Yorkers, but 
the silver senators represent the solid public opinion of 
entire states. 

Are we returning to the localistic atmosphere which 
preceded the Civil War? Are we faced by a states’ 
rights tendency? Is the movement away from central- 
ized government and beauracracy so evident in the con- 
versations throughout the country, a new phenomenon? 
Is it revolutionary? Is it not rather part of the sober- 
ing reaction to excessive and wasteful wealth during 
the Prosperity ? 


In the rough survey of public opinion in more than 
thirty states which I have made by actual visits from 
September to today, I find that the general opinion is 
that there has been too much Federal government under 
Hoover, too much domination of the country by a few 
large cities, too much concentration of authority in New 
York and Chicago. No topic elicits so much fireworks 
on the trains or in the lunch-rooms; no after-dinner con- 
versation is less restrained. Jeffersonism is undoubtedly 
again an issue. Simplicity in government is being asked 
for—simplicity and inexpensiveness. 

In university cities, the conversation runs in just op- 
posite directions. Young professors and ardent stu- 
dents support planned social programs, favor the enter- 
prise of the Federal government in every economic and 
social field. No university is too old or too conservative 
to harbor a group that thinks along these lines—that is 
interested in the Russian experiment, in the lays of the 
technocrats, in the writings of Stuart Chase. In both 
large and small cities, groups of women will be found 
who read plentifully, who are familiar with current 
political, social and economic movements and who sup- 
port what they quite roughly denominate as the “social- 
ization” of political and economic processes. They 
often are most active in the intellectual phases of 
women’s clubs and are regarded as superior minds 
among their own people. These two groups, one of the 
universities, the other the intellectual woman, may be 
regarded as constituting the bulk of the Norman 
Thomas vote and they represent a specific phenomenon 
in American life. They are to be found in every city, 
no matter how small. 

But they do not reflect American opinion in the mass 
which is receding from Federalism. Americans seem to 
be demanding economic security, and then to be let 
alone. They are impressing that conception on their 
Congressman. Mr. Hoover’s unpopularity undoubtedly 
was, in part, due to his inability to grasp this psycho- 
logical fact. Mr. Roosevelt’s depends upon the degree to 
which he continues to emphasize economic factors first. 

When Mr. Hearst used to have cartoons portraying 
the elder Morgan as a kind of robber baron, he reflected 
an American opinion of Wall Street. Today, Mr. 
Hearst avoids the practice. More realistic is a con- 
versation I heard the other night on a train between 
Fall River and Boston. Said a laborer: 

“The funny thing is the rich are outa luck too. I 
don’t get that.” 
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Replied another laborer: 

“Well, you can’t tell how rich a rich man is until he 
goes broke. Then maybe you find out that he never 
was so rich.” 

Now this is a new thought in the United States. It is 
also quite general. When the Communists marched in 
Chicago, their principal supporters were among the in- 
telligentzia, not among the masses. When in a small 
town, a great family goes under, there is genuine feel- 
ing of regret. As one goes about New England, the 
tale of shut mills is told by a local taxi driver with con- 
siderable pity. “They were fine folks, when they had 
a 

Nevertheless, confidence in the erstwhile leadership of 
this country is gone. Mention the name of any of the 
great men of the Post-War era, and there is only de- 
rision. No banker, no great industrialist, no college 
president commands the respect of the American people. 
There are no Captains of Industry, no Leaders of 
Finance, no J. P. Morgan, Andrew Carnegie, no John 
D. Rockefeller, no Charles Eliot. For better or for 
worse, confidence in great men and great minds is gone. 


“They were no smarter than the rest of us.” A man 
may have been a big-shot in Wall Street, but he is just 
a piker to the small townsman who bought stock be- 
cause a high-powered salesman sold it to him on the 
basis of a notable financier’s name in the lower left hand 
corner of a visiting card. Mention any banker and the 
conversation runs to Insull. I was on a train from 
Bangor, Maine, to Boston, when the National City Bank 
was making headlines in the newspapers. Everybody 
was sorry for Charley Mitchell, as salesmen called him. 
“He did like the rest of them and got caught.” The 
question of punishment elicits no desire to put anyone 
in jail. “He’s broke, ain’t he? What the hell!” 

This is curious, because in other countries, there 
would be a desire for what might be called mass revenge. 
In this country, I nowhere found such a tendency. Oc- 
casionally one meets an embittered business man who 
curses the banks which took R. F. C. money and gave 
him no credit, and in the Chicago area one might listen 
to caustic comments about the banks which loaned money 
to Insull, but on the other hand, when Jerome Greene 
resigned from Lee, Higginson to become a professor in 
a Welsh University, I listened to tales of regret; and 
just recently, I heard in Chicago how Charley Dawes 
had given up the pomp of greatness to rescue the de- 
positors of his bank. 

Neighborliness plays a part in all this which no New 
Yorker, no technocrat, no intellectual who lives by books 
alone, can possibly understand. It is one’s own folks 
who are going down. For years, these men were the 
leaders, not only of business, but of the life of the 
community. They contributed to art and charity; they 
gave public buildings to the local community; they set 
the social standards; they made the speeches. “Now 
they are out; it is just too bad.” There is no hatred ; 
there is no desire for revenge; but there is also no con- 
fidence. Three great international issues stir American 
minds. They are “Buy American,” “Will the French 
pay ?,” “The Sino-Japanese War.” 
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“Buy American” represents a universal reaction from 
internationalism. The attitude represents more than the 
slogan: it represents opposition to entanglements in 
Europe; it includes a public repudiation of the European 
policy of Wilson, Coolidge, Harding and Hoover; it is 
a movement back to non-entanglements. To one who 
has lived abroad, it is a startling movement because 
whereas its facade is economic, its structure is political 
and psychological: Americans don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with Europe, anymore. They don’t want 
to have anything to do with Asia. From an economic 
standpoint, it is a dangerous doctrine because it may 
become sufficiently potent to impede foreign trade. 
From a political standpoint, it may be even more danger- 
ous because it may hamper the liquidation of all the 
post-war problems including the tariff and debts; it 
may hamper Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership by making Con- 
gressmen and Senators afraid to follow his program. 
From a psychological standpoint, the movement is in- 
evitable because Americans are fed up with international 
politics. 

In Hollywood, I saw a sign: 


“Hearst is Right 
Buy American! 
We are selling valuable European furniture and 
works of art by auction to get rid of them. 
Buy American.” 


The dealer was a psychologist. He knew that there 
was no objection to buying European goods at cheap 
prices, but that there was a distaste for Europe. In 
many cities, department stores do not carry stocks of 
European accessories because women do not like to 
buy them. In one shop, I asked whether a certain com- 
modity were Japanese and the reply was that it was 
Oriental. “Buy American,” is not a movement to jest 
about—it is a reality in American life. It is the aver- 
age American going back into his shell. 

No people has ever been so suffused with propaganda 
to make them internationally-minded. Tons of litera- 
ture, thousands of lecturers, editorials in newspapers, 
the very trend of news, functioned to bring the Ameri- 
can close to Europe, to make him a part of the inter- 
national system. Although the United States is not in 
the League, during the whole of Mr. Stimson’s ad- 
ministration of the State Department, we were even 
more of it than many members. Organizations exist 
to stir the American government to function as though 
it were a member of the League. 

All this effort hasn’t taken. The American is not 
internationally-minded ; he is not even nationally-mind- 
ed. More and more, he tends to think in terms of his 
own locality. He is not angry with France for default- 
ing; he really does not like France. He does not like 
any foreign country. He does not like Europe. He 
also does not dislike them. He wants to be let alone. 

I listened to more anti-French than anti-Japanese 
conversation. On my way to Fresno, I was politely 
put in my place by a Los Angeles lady when I suggested 
that Californians are anti-Japanese. In Santa Barbara 
and Selma, I found no anti-Japanese sentiment. At 
Princeton and Dartmouth, there was a strong anti- 
Japanese current, also anywhere in Chicago and New 
York, but not on the Pacific Coast. 

In 1931, when I encountered anti-Japanese sentiment, 
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it arose from a sympathy with China. “Why don’t the 
Japs stay at home and let the Chinese alone.” In the 
beginning of 1932, it seemed to be less pro-Chinese than 
pro-administration. There was a resentment at a for- 
eign country flouting our government. Today, it is 
quite clear that nobody wants to go to war. In colleges, 
at Foreign Policy Association meetings, Japan has be- 
come abhorrent, an outlawed nation because the League 
of Nations has spoken. Among other Americans, the 
issue is quite simple: “We don’t want to get involved.” 

The attitude is a reflex of the “Buy American” move- 
ment, of the antagonism toward France. The American 
does not want to be bothered with the affairs of other 
countries. I am asked by lecture audiences what would 
happen in certain eventualities. I state the alterna- 
tives and one of them is inevitably war with Japan. 
I can almost feel the reaction in the audience. They 
don’t want to go to war with Japan or with anyone 
else. They don’t really care who holds Jehol (how 
do you pronounce it, anyhow?). They don’t want to 
take sides. Any lecturer can get a laugh out of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, whether it is at a lecture or in the 
smoking room of a Pullman. That document was once 
described by a traveler as “the family entrance to the 
League of Nations.” It is a side-door to internation- 
alism. 

To me this has all been surprising, because if one 
stays in New York, it is difficult to realize that the 
average American does not read a newspaper which de- 
votes its principal first page space to foreign news. In 
New York, international news is big news. In the rest 
of the country, it often is filler. Even in Chicago, it is 
not very important unless a foreign country does some- 
thing to offend American prestige, or opinion. 

I ride the rails. I see the country. An enormous 
country, this—full of varied interests and varieties of 
human beings. The real people, those who make the 
country what it is, live in small towns and on farms, 
All read ; therefore all have opinions. It is easy to start 
an argument; everyone wilf join in it. Strangers meet 
on a common ground in politics and economics. Men 
will grow angry. They will tell you things, and straight 
from the shoulder—and you will never see them again. 

A cynicism has taken hold of the people. Who are 
you to know more than the next man? Where do you 
get the inside stuff? No man can be trusted to know 
more than his neighbor. “I heard that plenty,” you 
will be told when you obiter dicta. The great and the 
small are just the same—pikers caught in the market. 
Money, the mark of greatness, is gone: nobody has as 
much as he had; nobody really was on the inside track; 
they all got caught. 

Little despair is evident in the places I go to. Rather 
is there discouragement, uncertainty, a sense of futility. 
Still, on they go trying to make a dollar. An American 
would rather earn a dollar than fight for it; he would 
rather have prosperity than a new world order. He 
thinks that he might get that again, very soon, in some 
way, by some means, probably by an act of Congress. 
At any rate, he seems to be readier to trust to an act 
of Congress than to a revolutionist, an expert, or a 
technocrat. For he can still laugh and a Congressman 
makes a good speech. He likes a side show like Huey 
Long; he likes “Eleanor Blue” and Louis Howe. He 
likes the humanity of “I’m glad it was me, not you.” 
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The Weorld Prepares for Conference 


Leo Pasvolsky, who writes from Geneva on 
the preparations for the coming world eco- 
somic conference to be held in London, is 
co-author of “War Debts and World Pros- 
perity,” which Walter Lippmann has called 
“the indispensable source book” on_ this 
subject. 


AT THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE of June-July, 1932, the 
statesmen of Europe showed the first evidence of their 
return to sanity by dealing drastically and realistically 
with the ill-fated reparations problem which had caused 
untold harm during the years which had elapsed since 
the war. Pushed irresistibly into this act of constructive 
statesmanship by the pressure of the business disloca- 
tion that had spread to the uttermost corners of the 
earth, and seeing the very foundations of the world 
order crumbling into bits all around them, they agreed, 
at the same time, to convoke a world conference which 
would decide “upon the measures to solve the other 
economic and financial difficulties that are responsible 
for, or may prolong, the present world crisis.” They 
requested the League of Nations to undertake the task 
of arranging the parley. 


In accepting the task, the League of Nations Council 
decided to set up an Organizing Committee and a Com- 
mission of Experts; the former to have general charge 
of the arrangements, and the latter to prepare an agenda 
and to provide preliminary guidance for the delibera- 
tions of the conference itself. The experts have now 
completed their part of the work, the results of which 
have been presented to the world in the form of a 
voluminous report. 

With the publication of this report, an important stage 
has been concluded in the work of preparation for the 
conference. There is still much to be done in the carry- 
ing out of the arduous task involved in this attempt to 
solve by international action some of the pressing prob- 
lems of our badly dislocated world. But at least, the 
experts who worked at Geneva from October 31 to No- 
vember 9, and again from January 9 to 19, have suc- 
ceeded in making a preliminary survey and in blocking 
out some of the blueprints for the edifice of action that 
is to be constructed. 

The meetings of the ex- 
perts were, in themselves, 
a world economic confer- 
ence. The commission con- 
sisted of 39 members, ac- 
companied by at least 
twice as many technical 
advisers. All the impor- 
tant countries of the 
world, with the exception 
of Russia, and some of 
the smaller ones—eighteen 
in all—were represented, 
either directly by appoint- 
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By Lee Pacwelsky 


ment of respective governments, or indirectly by invita- 
tion of the League Council. Three Americans sat around 
the horseshoe table of the League Council chamber, 
where the meetings of the commission took place: Pro- 
fessor E. E. Day, of the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
Professor J. H. Williams, of Harvard University, as 
appointees of the United States government; and Mr. 
Leon Fraser, recently elected Governor of the Bank for 
International Settlements, as a representative of that im- 
portant institution. 

The first meeting of the experts was far from being 
a success. It was characterized by confusion, rather than 
cohesion. Speechmaking was pretty much the sole order 
of the day, and on almost every important point some 
country, or a small group of countries, was definitely out 
of step with all the others. The meeting served to ac- 
centuate the fundamental differences of views, rather 
than pave the way to agreement. It ended with the 
drawing up of a lengthy summary of the discussion that 
had taken place, which recorded all the relatively unim- 
portant points on which a measure of agreement had 
been reached, but also showed very clearly how far 
apart the principal nations still were on the really crucial 
issues, especially those involved in the restoration of 
monetary stability and the abating of the present-day 
suicidal policies of international trade restriction. 

Armed with this summary, the experts returned home 
to consult their respective governments. Two months of 
these consultations, aided, no doubt, by the rapidly de- 
veloping course of events, bore, if not abundant, at least 
satisfactory, fruit. The second meeting opened in a very 
different atmosphere, and proceeded, with a fair degree 
of rapidity, to substantial results. 


One significant difference between the first and the 
second meetings of the experts lay in the treatment of 
the war debt question. In November, this question was 
taboo, not so much because it lay outside the commis- 
sion’s terms of reference, but because it had been made 
the subject of a specific reservation on the part of the 
United States government. By January, thanks to the 
evolution that had in the meantime taken place in this 
question, the war debts had emerged into the open suf- 
ficiently for the official American members of the com- 
mission to accept the inclusion in the final report of a 
strong recommendation for an early and all-round satis- 
factory solution of this vexatious problem. It is true that 
Mr. Day and Mr. Williams were careful, all the way 
through, to emphasize the fact that they were in Geneva 
as experts, and not as spokesmen, either for the outgo- 
ing, or the incoming, American administration. Never- 
theless, the manner in which it became possible for the 
commission to handle the war debt issue contributed 
greatly to the success of the second meeting. 

Another extremely important factor was a noticeable 
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change in the British attitude toward the question of the 
gold standard. On some aspects of this difficult prob- 
lem, the position of the British members of the commis- 
sion—both of whom were high government officials— 
was much less uncompromising than it had been at the 
first meeting and offered definite hope of affording a 
common ground with the views urged in this vital matter 
by nearly all the other members of the commission. This 
change is plainly discernible from a comparison between 
the November summary and the January report. 


The experts’ report is prefaced by a preamble in which 
they set forth, with dramatic succinctness, the present 
state of the world as they see it. They explain the in- 
clusion of this section by their desire “to call attention 
to the gravity of the situation with which the world is 
confronted,” before they enumerate the problems which, 
in their opinion, require solution. The picture they draw 
contains references to unemployment, prices, stocks of 
primary materials, production, trade, incomes, monetary 
stability, and international debts. 

At the time the report was written, unemployment all 
over the world was conservatively estimated by the In- 
ternational Labor Office at 30 million workers. Whole- 
sale commodity prices, expressed in gold, had fallen, 
since October, 1929, by approximately one-third, with 
those of agricultural products and other raw materials 
down by 50 to 60 per cent. The price of wheat had de- 
clined to the lowest level of the past four centuries. 
“Such price declines,” say the experts, “have produced 
profound disturbances in the economic system ; they have 
thrown completely out of adjustment prevailing costs of 
the various factors of production, have made business 
enterprise generally unremunerative, and have seriously 
disorganized practically all the world markets.” They 
have, therefore, contributed greatly to the appalling 
growth of unemployment. 

World stocks of primary materials, agricultural and 
industrial, were in 1932 double what they were in 1925. 
Their continuing accumulation serves to “overhang some 
of the principal markets and burden the process of order- 
ly price adjustment.” 

Industrial production had fallen disastrously, with the 
American steel industry, for example, working at only 
a little more than 10 per cent of capacity. The value 
of the entire world trade was, in the third quarter of 
1932, only one-third of what it was during the cor- 
responding period of 1929. This was partly the result of 
fall in prices, and partly of the curtailment of the phys- 
ical volume of goods moving across national frontiers. 
This curtailment amounted to at least 25 per cent, “by 
far the largest fall on record.” 

All these factors have combined to cause national in- 
comes to decline everywhere, in some countries by more 
than 40 per cent. They have thrown almost all govern- 
ment budgets out of equilibrium. They have been largely 
instrumental in forcing half the countries of the world 
off the gold standard, and most of the others into a 
disastrous policy of foreign exchange restrictions. They 
have made the burden of international debts, public and 
private, an impossible one for many of the debtor na- 
tions ; in the case of some of these, the total value of ex- 
ports is today smaller than the amounts required for the 





foreign debt payments 
alone. 

The experts note that in 
some more or less isolated 
instances there have re- 
cently appeared signs of 
improvement. They ex- 
press their conviction, 
however, that “recovery 
will be halting and re- 7 
stricted if unaccompanied nS 
by broad measures of re- | | | 
construction.” It is a pro- yt 
gram of such measures a 
that the experts have 
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drawn up as the agenda for the coming conference. 


The nature of the problems that press for solution is 
clear from this picture of the world’s economic ills. 
Broadly speaking, national currencies must be restored 
to a condition of stability ; prices must be brought into a 
state of equilibrium with costs; a way must be open for 
a resumption of international movements of capital ; 
foreign trade must be freed from the shackles of restric- 
tion which now paralyze its operation; it must be given 
a greater scope of activity for the future by a far-reach- 
ing re-orientation of tariff policy; and attempts should 
be made toward a better organization of production and 
trade, especially where international factors are involved. 
The solution of these six problems constitutes the pro- 
gram proposed by the commission of experts. 


In the field of currency stabilization the problem is 
one of establishing an international monetary system 
under which national currencies would have a common 
basis. Such a system existed before the war in the form 
of the gold standard, and in a similar form after the 
restoration of that standard during the post-war years. 
It became disrupted by the recent widespread abandon- 
ment of gold. Since then, numerous alternatives to the 
gold standard have been proposed, either in the form of 
isolated national systems, or in that of an international 
system with another basis than gold. 

The experts pronounce themselves in favor of a 
restoration of the international gold standard. They 
point out, however, that the restoration and the continued 
effective functioning of such a standard will require the 
fulfillment of a number of economic and technical con- 
ditions. The most important among the former is the 
establishment of greater freedom of international trade, 
especially as between creditor and debtor nations, and 
among the latter, a greater degree of coOperation among 
national central banks in the coordination of credit 
policies. 

In the field of prices, the choice lies between an ad- 
justment that would lower costs, by a reduction of wages, 
interest rates, etc., and one that would raise prices. The 
experts do not pronounce themselves definitely in favor 
of either, leaving this extremely difficult, and highly con- 
troversial, problem to future exploration by the confer- 
ence itself. They only point out that such measures as 
more orderly production and marketing, a liberal credit 
policy, and “‘a recovery of sound international lending,” 
may, within limits, promote the necessary adjustment. 

In the field of the resumption of international move- 
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ments of capital the essential problem is the removal of 
the existing foreign exchange restrictions. The system 
of such restrictions in a country means control by the 
governmental authority of all payments made by the 
nationals of the country in question to foreigners, 
whether such payments are required for purchases of 
goods, for the meeting of debt obligations, or for any 
other purposes. A control of this sort, introduced usually 
for the purpose of defending the national currency, con- 
stitutes a disorganizing element in all credit transactions. 


The abolition of these restrictions involves, among 
many other measures, the balancing of the government 
budgets in the countries now imposing the control and 
an adjustment of the existing private international debts. 
In the case of the latter, arrangements are necessary that 
would free the countries which now owe large amounts 
on the short-term account from the fear of a sudden 
withdrawal of such funds; in other words, that would 
render impossible a repetition of what happened to Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary and several other countries of 
central Europe in the summer of 1931, when a sudden 
demand for repayment of foreign short-term credits 
threw these countries into virtual bankruptcy and forced 
them to resort to the system of foreign exchange control 
from which it is now so difficult for them to free them- 
selves. 

The removal of foreign exchange restrictions is also 
an important element in the problem of establishing a 
greater freedom of international trade. In addition to 
these restrictions, which obviously interfere with the 
movement of goods, since no imports can take place with- 
out prior authorization of the controlling authorities, 
there are many other recently arisen obstacles to inter- 
national trade. Many countries prohibit the imports of 
certain specified commodities, or else subject them to the 
quota system, that is, permit the importation of only 
definitely specified amounts. Moreover, customs tariffs 
have been almost universally raised beyond all reason- 
able bounds. A general agreement for a progressive 
relaxation of these quantitative restrictions, and for a 
- demobilization of tariff levels is proposed by the experts 
as one of the primary tasks of the conference. 

In setting forth these various problems, the experts 
emphasize strongly the need of considering them, not 
as isolated issues, but as closely interdependent parts of 
a single problem. “It will not, in our judgment, be pos- 


sible,” they say, “to make substantial progress by piece- 
meal measures. A policy of ‘nibbling’ will not solve this 
crisis. We believe that the governments of the world 
must make up their minds to achieve a broad solution 
by concerted action along the whole front.” 

In this way they put the issue squarely to the govern- 
ments of the world. And in addressing the govern- 
ments, for whom, of course, their report is intended 
in the first instance, they use straightforward and strong 
language. After their description of the condition of the 
world which we summarized in an earlier part of this 
article, they say: 

“Facts such as these indicate the extremities to which 
the forces of disintegration have already carried the 
economic and financial world. Further losses of ground 
cannot be contemplated without the gravest forebodings. 
. . . Failure in this critical undertaking threatens world- 
wide adoption of ideals of national self-sufficiency which 
cut unmistakably athwart the lines of economic develop- 
ment. Such a choice would shake the whole system of 
international finance to its foundations, standards of 
living would be lowered, and the social system as we 
know it could hardly survive. These developments, if 
they occur, will be the result, not of any inevitable 
natural law, but of the failure of human will and in- 
telligence to devise the necessary guarantees of political 
and economic international order. The responsibility 
of governments is clear and inescapable.” 


The task of the governments, as the experts have thus 
outlined it, does not consist merely in waiting for the 
conference to convene and then attempting to find solu- 
tions for the problems they have to face. “On the con- 
trary,” say the experts, “the success of the conference 
will depend in great measure upon the vigor with which 
the participating governments enter upon preliminary 
negotiations in the meantime. The prospects of substan- 
tial, all-round success in the necessarily complex and 
multilateral conference discussions will be greatly en- 
hanced if, in the intervening months, preliminary nego- 
tiations have cleared the way for reciprocal concessions.” 

The months which must still elapse before the con- 
ference meets some time next summer will be much more 
crucial than the conference itself. The negotiations 
among governments which must now begin in earnest 
constitute the second, and in many respects much more 
important, stage in the work of preparation for the forth- 
coming economic conclave of nations. 
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How Poor Is America ? 


A nation’s wealth can only be measured by 
the volume of its products. Robert R. Doane, 
economist, analyst and author of “Wealth, In- 
come and Consumer Purchasing Power in 
U. S.,” uses this realistic measure in cutting 
through a mass of statistics and conflicting data 
to arrive at a new estimate of our present 
wealth, 


IF AN IMAGINARY GIANT could have mounted some 
mighty tower on a clear mid-afternoon in the spring of 
1929, and, with sweeping glance of his telescopic eye, 
reviewed the whole of the United States as it carpets 
some three million square miles of the face of the earth, 
he would have been gazing out upon the modern world’s 
most valuable single piece of property. 

Before him—spread in majestic panorama—with all 
of its labyrinthean grandeur lay nearly two billion acres 
of rolling fruitful land—for his impartial contempla- 
tion. Aside from the great industrial workshop along 
the eastern seaboard and the Great Lakes, there would 
have swept westward from the Appalachians and the 
Adirondacks to the Rockies a vast and prolifically fertile 
plain—the spacious valley of the Mississippi—a thousand 
miles wide and about as long. In this single strip of 
land, from ocean to ocean, between the parallels of 26 
and 55 degrees north, stretches, in all its luxuriant 
promise—man’s new Garden of Eden—in a very old, 
and, at the moment, extremely weary world. Here 
were a billion acres of farm land, a half-billion acres 
of verdant forests, a hundred million acres of iron, 
copper, coal and mineral land, thirty-four million acres 
of rivers and lakes, and another hundred million acres 
of urban territory in various stages of unfinished de- 
velopment. 


Sprinkled in clusters over this expanse could be seen 
more than sixteen thousand villages, towns and cities, 
surrounded by nearly six and one half million farms. 
Here were some thirty-seven million buildings and struc- 
tures housing factories, stores of goods and materials, 
power plants, libraries, schools, churches, theatres, 
hospitals, barns, silos, filling stations, and homes. Here 
were also some 127 million machines of iron, steel, brass 
and bronze—made from the ground upon which they 
rested—and fashioned by 
man to perform miracu- 
lous things. Engines, tur- 
bines, motors, dynamos, 
tractors, lathes, spindles, 
presses, an almost count- 
less array of efficient me- 
chanical devices holding 
within themselves the 
power of 700 million in- 
visible horses to aid in the 
tasks of men. 

Nor is this all that a 
discerning eye would have 
seen. Standing out im- 
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pressively would have been that astonishingly vast and 
intricate net-work of connecting paths. Winding and 
threading their way—under, over and upon the earth— 
in a colossal jig-saw-like maze would be seen some 93 
millions of miles of varied transport lanes binding and 
welding this enormous community into one inseparable, 
homogeneous neighborhood. Two million miles of rural 
roads, six hundred thousand miles of surfaced highways, 
two hundred and fifty thousand miles of steel rails, fifty- 
nine thousand miles of navigable waterways, seven hun- 
dred thousand miles of petroleum, gas and water pipe 
lines, one hundred and sixty thousand miles of electric 
transmission lines, and eighty-eight million miles of 
telephone, telegraph and cable lines. A spectacle that 
dwarfs the seven wonders of the world! The mightiest 
transportation plant ever built. A monument in copper, 
steel and macadam to man’s indéspensable mobility—the 
conquest of space. 

Here and there under the shade of spreading foliage 
and in open pasture land could be seen grazing more 
than one hundred and eighty-five million horses, mules, 
cows, sheep and hogs. A half-billion chickens, turkeys, 
ducks and guinea-fowl were in the barn-yards. A grand 
total population of domestic animals almost six times 
that of the population of man. 

Here, then, were resources in abundance. To the 
struggling, impoverished humans of a few centuries ago 
this would have appeared as a veritable heaven, the 
true El Dorado, beyond all possible hope of man’s prac- 
tical attainment. Yet such was the pleasant scene in the 
spring of 1929. A scene dominated by tranquillity and 
contentment. An inventory of resources as fabulous as 
the superlatives it has taken vividly to describe it. And, 
upon inquiry from our visitor to the tower, our book- 
keepers of this enterprising property would have in- 
formed him that what he had just reviewed was valued 
in the prevailing currency of the realm at some 452 
billions of dollars in gold. The richest single com- 
munity ever built, inhabited, or managed by man. 


Now, in the spring of 1933—some 48 months later, 
an incredibly short period of time—should our imaginary 
visitor, or anyone of ourselves, mount this mighty tower, 
there would be a physical scene but little changed to 
look out upon. In fact, and in many respects, there 
would appear quite notable improvements! Some twenty 
millions of additional acreage would be found under 
cultivation. We have 104 more power-houses, 36,000 
more miles of pipe lines and 150,000 miles more of 
surfaced highways. Also we have more school houses, 
more libraries and churches. There would be found still 
an abundance of wheat, corn, cotton, wool, copper, and 
other stores in the warehouses. More money would be 
found abroad in the land. More gold in the banks. And, 
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above all, five million more 
human beings that have 
come to increase the popu- 
lation during the four-year 
period. 

wl Mi 4 “Ah!” our visiting 
ppm friend might well say to 
i A our bookkeepers: “indeed 
at wd you are a remarkable peo- 
a ple! You have done well. 
et You have added to your 
family numbers. You 
have added to your physi- 
cal property—and, I ob- 
on serve, through the peace- 
ful rest of some 14 millions of your people who now no 
longer toil—you have added the rewards of leisure.” 

“Oh no!” our bookkeepers must regretfully reply, “we 
have suffered much. We have lost some 200 billions of 
dollars of our wealth. Our total income is less than half 
that of four years ago. We can no longer find sufficient 
work for our men, our resources, or our machines.” 
Whereupon, at such an astounding revelation, in the face 
of visible contradictory evidence—now observable even 
to the naked eye—our visitor takes leave either bewilder- 
ed, as his heart fills with munificent pity, or with pro- 
found disgust. 


of 











The foregoing has been made by way of creating a 
setting for what follows. Such a method of approach 
through actual physical resources is the only way in 
which we can first strike down through the great mass 
of existing confusion, entanglements and controversy 
over current problems of adjustment, to the fundamental 
facts beneath. Much of our quibbling runs in money 
terms whereas ultimately a nation’s prosperity can only 
be measured by the volume of its product, and by the 
manner in which that product is distributed among its 
institutions and its people. When the foundations of 
previous concepts of capital and of property seem to 
have been shaken, the intelligent individual can only 
stop and take an inventory, penetrating in its complete- 
"ness, if he is to arrive at constructive conclusions upon 
which to base his future economic action. 

Have the American people, as a whole, suddenly be- 
come so much poorer in the past few years? Or has this 
flood of liquidation been unnecessarily violent and blind- 
ly deceptive? Has it resulted merely in a shift of capital 
from one group to another? If not, where has all the 
money gone that once absorbed unlimited issues of 
domestic securities, that floated successive foreign loans, 
that kept an unprecedented speculation alive and in con- 
tinuous operation for so many years? Has the capital 
supply of the United States been actually dissipated, or 
have we been tricked into believing it was exhausted ? 
Is the present astonishing lack of funds an illusory thing, 
or does it represent a condition of more or less perma- 
nence? To ask these questions is simple—but necessary. 

The fact that such questions are not new but have re- 
curred with each successive depression throughout the 
past half-century warrants their most comprehensive ex- 
amination. They are entitled to a hearing, and they are 
entitled to the most honest of all possible answers. Our 
past knowledge of business crises has shown repeatedly 
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such events to have been due to (1) economic revolu- 
tions, (2) the development of new institutions, and 
(3) the resulting new set of conditions, in all of which 
our leaders of affairs had not sufficient knowledge, ex- 
perience, or broad integrity for their proper manage- 
ment and control. 


We have been treated to a maze of statistical find- 
ings of such questionable validity as to place our knowl- 
edge of economic facts in an altogether needless state 
of chaos. On one page of our morning paper we read 
the statement that the governor of a great state finds 
“an abundance of money and credit for all legitimate 
business enterprise.” On the’ next page of the same 
paper we find an important group of bankers declaring 
that “there is no surplus of funds.” At the top of one 
page we read “Employment increases 1.9 per cent,” at 
the bottom of the same page we read “Employment de- 
creases 3 per cent.” At the beginning of one year the 
bank examiners of forty-eight states issue a solemn 
proclamation that banking conditions were never more 
sound. And within twelve months, more than 4,000 
banks close their doors. We read estimates of the na- 
tional wealth ranging from 360 to 450 billions of dollars 
for the same year. We read estimates of the national 
income with an even wider margin of extreme varia- 
tion. The president of a great fact-finding body issues 
a specially printed document wherein he declares that 
there has been an “increase in savings to the stupendous 
amount of over 50 billions of dollars” during a de- 
pression year! 

The demagoguery of the political stump would seem 
to melt into sheer infantile innocence before such blatant 
economic quackery. It is just as much a felony for 
government officials and business organizations to issue 
misleading and half-accurate statements as it is for a 
corporation willfully to tamper with its balance sheet 
and income statement for the purpose of affecting public 
estimates of their values. By such acts it must be 
obvious that deceit and bigotry did not die when Martin 
Luther nailed his thesis upon the church door. There 
are just as many sacrifices on the altars of economic 
bigotry today as ever existed in the middle ages. The 
underlying motives of men may shift like the sands 
from the Gods to Liberty, and from Liberty to Wealth. 
But this does not mean that they know anything, or 
ever did know much about the subject matter of their 
cbjectives. From an age of ritualistic robes to an age 
of stuffed shirts is but a step. The robes have merely 
been discarded for the publicity agent and a few 
bright but dumb college graduates. The damage such 
methods may have done to sane public thinking has 
unquestionably been great. But it cannot be considered 
as completely irreparable. And this—every man who is 
capable of straight thinking knows. We may “kid” 
ourselves into a depression, but we cannot “kid” our- 


selves out. 
e) 


Now if all of this is true, it then appears that we 
have been, as a people, somewhat stubbornly persist- 
ent in living upon a level of intelligence considerably 
below that of which we are capable. As has been ob- 
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served above, wealth, welfare and the common weal 
are but the accompaniment of mobility and informed 
action. Activity of this sort is of the very essence of 
wealth. Without it, wealth withers, stagnates and de- 
cays. There is nothing inherent in the physical prop- 
erties of wealth that can add to the increment of 
man’s well-being without the corresponding labors and 
industry of men—be that wealth incarnate in bricks 
and mortar, land, labor, machines or power tools. 

With all of the work that is needing to be done, with 
almost ten thousand towns and communities in America 
without means of adequate sewage and garbage dis- 
posal, with imperfect water supply systems, with an- 
tiquated transit systems, lack of public health and recrea- 
tional facilities and pathetic general housing conditions, 
we stand dumb, mute, and idle. 


What, then, is balking our progress? What are the 
obstacles that are so frightfully obstructing our paths 
to sane action? Is it fear of phantoms, or some abiding 
lingering faith that by borrowing time through moratoria 
we may somehow be cared for by the avenging gods of 
fate? 

Demand! Effective demand that comes only to mar- 
ket with spending power. Yes. These are the answers. 
But through what agency? Through what markets? 
There are three great markets in the world we know, 
namely: (1) foreign markets, (2) domestic consumer 
markets, and (3) the capital goods market. Foreign 
markets are small and fractional and for the immediate 
present of problematical value. Domestic consumer mar- 
kets under continued unemployment and reduction of 
incomes cannot hope through any process of magic to 
expand. Capital goods markets are already vastly over- 
capacitated. 

Somewhere, somehow, the people of America, and of 
the world, await increased spending from somebody. 
And this can only be accomplished through the in- 
strumentality of some agency empowered with suffi- 
cient authority and credit to make its objective effectual. 
A very long time ago a wise man remarked: “Govern- 
ment comes into existence in order that men may live 
together—and continues its justification of existence in 
order that men may live well.” The original concept 
of government implied the necessity of an organization 
equipped with sufficient compulsory powers to care for 
the collective wants and needs of the people whereby 
its essential value can only be realized in practical form 
through the economic activity required for this pur- 
pose. It is only from such a point of view that any- 
one can see clearly the necessity of government, a ne- 
cessity which has always been the starting point of all 
financial operations, and thus connected with the whole 
of our economic activities and the problems of wealth 
and of property. Thus it has been but natural for the 
people to turn first to government in their periods of 
distress. In the abdication of private initiative there 
has been nowhere else to turn. Our own government’s 
stake in our nation’s banking and business enterprise 
is now so great that disaster in the one field could 
only mean disaster to our government and to its people. 
In the avalanche of crucial events of today the financial 
and social policies of all governments become of fun- 
damental importance. 
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The public has not lost its wealth. It has lost control 
over its wealth. The prompt development of adequate 
programs involving positive economic action must now 
be met through whatever agency falls at hand—and 
without stint. The means and method are known to 
more than one high priest of finance. With the casting 
aside of petty selfishness a great wave of restoration and 
hope would re-vitalize the world. We are faced now 
with the problems of fundamentals, and not with the 
puzzles of competitive, individualistic policies. 

Periodically, for a number of years, we have had 
various estimates of the national wealth. As a matter 
of fact the Bureau of the Census in Washington has 
supplied estimates bearing directly upon our total wealth 
at ten year intervals since 1850. These estimates have 
been broken down into such categories as real estate, 
urban and rural, livestock, farm implements, gold and 
silver coin and bullion, manufacturing machinery and 
tools, railroads and their equipment, communication 
systems, shipping and canals, agricultural, mining, fish- 
eries, manufacturing and imported products, furnish- 
ings, clothing, works of art, monuments and all articles 
of personal adornment. Thus it will be seen that wealth 
in most of its aspects is composed of a highly hetero- 
geneous mass of many things, from hay and milk, iron 
and cotton-land to pigs and pearls. 

For more recent years we have had wealth estimates 
from the National Industrial Conference Board, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and many private studies in addi- 
tion to the Bureau of the Census. Although all of the 
above recognize that their results are rough approxima- 
tions at best, yet they supply us with a measure more 
or less adequate to arrive at a rate of our wealth ac- 
cumulation and to note the more significant changes 
which have occurred from one category to another. 

Thus it will be noted that there have been many esti- 
mates of the wealth of America, as well as many esti- 
mates of the wealth of the American people. Which 
are two entirely different things. And at the present 
time such a distinction becomes of the utmost impor- 
tance, not alone from the standpoint of business but 
from that of the formulation of major political policy 


as well. 
& 


No adequate conception of the total national wealth 
can be obtained until it is broken down into its major 
functional parts. Profit and non-profit bearing wealth 
must be segregated. The value of monuments, public 
parks, country clubs, golf 
courses, and many non- 
productive items must be 
eliminated from our com- 
putations. When this is 
done an amazing fact pre- 
sents itself to view. Even 
in the peak year of 1929 
the American people were 
utilizing but slightly more 
than one-half their total 
wealth for the normal pro- 
ductive processes. And, 
what is of even more sig- 
nificance, since the turn 
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of the century that proportion of our total wealth de- 
voted to monetary profit-bearing production has under- 
gone continuous decline. These are matters of record 
and are all subject to more or less careful and accurate 
measurement. 

This is no isolated bit of phenomena, but is equally 
true in varying proportion among other lands. The point 
is that in a period where all forms of property have 
undergone such drastic changes in value it becomes 
imperative that we discontinue broad generalizations and 
the promiscuous use of grand totals for a more detailed 
observation of the nature of wealth and property and 
the various uses to which they are put. There are also 
the problems of tenureship and of distribution of prop- 
erty among the various wealth-holding groups that must 
enter into any useful analysis. 

It is only after these factors have been taken into 
consideration that we find that all of the wealth, as 
has been so frequently asserted, is not vested in the 
hands of the people. Various institutions operating 
under definite trusteed agreements, corporations under 
legal protection, banks and financial holding companies, 
government sub-divisions and foreign holdings have all 
to be considered when we attempt to locate the capital 
assets of a nation. 

Now the management of wealth and property is 
rarely as simple, and almost never as appealingly com- 
fortable, as it looks. The high commissariat of Russia 
or the Rockefeller Foundation in America would be 
the first to tell you that. 

When viewing the problems of property as wealth 
in this sense, we cease to employ the vague term 
“wealth” and substitute “capital” in its place. Bank 
deposits, cash in hand, cash surrender value of life in- 
surance policies, tax exempt securities, stocks and bonds 
form the first line defense in our liquid capital re- 
serves. Mortgage holdings, real estate equities, fidu- 
ciary estates and claims combined with all forms of 
personal property chattels make up the second, and 
last line, of defense. The capital values in this latter 
classification are not so readily convertible, and in 
periods of declining values can only be realized through 
appalling sacrifices. In fact an extremely large portion 
- of this character of capital is barely convertible at all. 


It is further worthy of note that more than one- 
half of all our individual capital reserves in the hands 
of the people are in this non-liquid form. Moreover, at 
the present time, that form of reserves in the hands of 
the people which are represented by cash, demand and 
time bank deposits and cash surrender value of life 
insurance, stands at less than sixteen per cent of the 
total individual capital reserves. And that portion of 
this type of reserves, in the hands of 99.03 per cent 
of all income recipients below the $5,000 income classes, 
stands today at less than 6 per cent. A point worthy 
of the utmost serious attention. 

A wise observer of life once remarked that a man’s 
judgment is no better than his information. It was an 
abstract statement, to be sure, but it applies with un- 
erring accuracy as the perfect definition descriptive of 
cur prostrate world of today. Never has there been 
such an abundance of relevant factual data as exists in 
the archives of American business and of American gov- 
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ernment as may be found today. Never has there been 
such a flagrant disregard for the uses of such in- 
formation. It is part of the outstanding phenomena of 
our time. 

Due to the fact that everything that man makes for 
human use and for human and mechanical consumption 
comes either off or out of the earth, we can tabulate 
every item in the long list of mineral, forest, fisheries 
and agricultural products. We can set beside each item, 
be it bauxite, manganese, gold, or spinach, the quantita- 
tive amounts produced in terms of pounds, tons, and 
dollar values annually. Each item can even be traced, 
throughout the whole list of classifications, as to where 
it goes, and in what amounts, and what happens on the 
way. We can go much further. The interrelationship be- 
tween industries, the interlocking rates of growth, how 
gains or offsets affect the whole of industry or some 
fractional part. It can be demonstrated as to the effect 
upon capital earnings, employment, consumer purchasing 
power, and government tax receipts as well. This is no 
idle fancy, but an immense practical fact capable of 
detailed demonstration. Thus far has knowledge ad- 
vanced during so recent a period as the past ten years. 


The four grand divisions of our economic enterprise 
may now be studied in detail, as to numbers employed, 
capital invested, income germinated, liabilities incurred, 
and taxation receipts. For purposes of condensation and 
simplification it is well to recall that we are continuously 
engaged in four primary operations, namely: the pro- 
duction of raw materials, the processing and manufac- 
turing of these materials into more useful forms, the 
distribution of these goods to the ultimate consumer 
through retail and wholesale outlets, and the render- 
ing of services by way of transportation, communica- 
tions, public utilities, professional, insurance, banking 
and governmental. Under normal conditions there has 
been a remarkably even distribution of the total gain- 
fully occupied among these main divisions, althougl: 
the distribution of capital and income has been some- 
what less uniform. Because of limitation of space, the 
full analysis cannot here be presented. However, the 
following comparative percentage distribution tabula- 
tion together with changes that have occurred since 
1929 may prove enlightening : 
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Raw materials ..... 25.5 12.4 17.1 9.8 14.6 
Manufacturing ..... 24.2 31.2 14.1 6.6 17.7 
Distribution ....... 24.3 25.1 18.2 18.0 14.3 
SERWICES!  eeceve wes oe 26.0 31.3 50.6 65.6 53.4 

W6talvescwescs 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Year 1932 
Raw Materials 32.1 132 22.7 9.4 16.1 
Manufacturing ..... 18.5 25.1 17.4 4.8 15.9 
Distribution ....... 18.6 27.4 19.1 15.5 13.9 
SGRGiCeS  .c bods cece 30.6 33.8 40.8 70.3 54.1 

RON ec ieass's 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


It will, of course, be noted that the great volume of 
unemployment has fallen almost entirely within the 
fields of manufacturing and distribution. That there 
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has been but a very slight change in the shifting of 
debt liabilities and tax burdens, whereas the shifting 
of capital values has been most notably manifest in the 
field of services. Services as here used include trans- 
portation, communications, public utilities, professional 
services, and the uses of all urban real estate for busi- 
ness profit. All three fields of raw materials produc- 
tion, manufacturing and distribution or merchandising 
employ the use of services. It will also be observed 
that after the alarm displayed by certain groups over 
indebtedness outstanding against obsolete equipment, 
the total part played by manufacturing in the entire 
debt structure is an astonishingly smaH one. The big 
problem here is to be found in services. Especially does 
this relate to railroads, to government, and to the home 
mortgage and floating current debt of the people. It is 
in this field where three-fourths of our total liabilities 
are to be found, and at this point where the whole prob- 
lem must inevitably be first attacked. What might, at 
first glance, appear as a discrepancy in capital changes 
is chiefly due to the volume of materials and stocks 
of goods on hand, while in services the major declines 
have been in transportation and in urban real estate 


values. 
° 


Considerable further enlightenment may be obtained 
by securing a complete picture of capital wealth and 
debt liabilities as they have undergone change during 
the past four years. The following condensed tabula- 
tion shows, in addition, the percentage of debt (both 
long and short term) liabilities to total capital assets, 
and the percentage distribution of total tax and interest 
payments to total gross income. 











(All monetary figures in millions of dollars.) 
g} n S n 2 
2 . 8. Bee etie s 
: go a0 229 $58 b.E 
o ao 8 5.8 ote oe 
> < qe AHS ASaass 
Raw Materials........ 77,600 17,285 22.1% 5.1% 5.4% 
Manufacturing ....... 64,200 11,700 18.2 1.5 9 
DIGITIDUTION . o.6:6:-0%558.0:0 82,700 31,651 38.2 1:5 2.9 
BIWACES, os coarse deen 227,900 114,651 50.2 5.1 169 
er 452,400 175,253 38.7 
Year 1932 
Raw Materials........ 48,700 15,300 31.4 100 10.2 
Manufacturing ....... 37,400 7,950 21.1 Z3 1.0 
Distribution ........... 40,900 25,156 61.3 1S 3.0 
PMT RENES o.oo vue sew a eiseisiie 86,800 113,294 130.4* 9 13.5 
ii 0 eee 213,800 161,700 75.6 


*Liabilities exceed assets by 30.4%. 


Here can be seen vividly the full significance as to 
where our great volume of debt liabilities have fallen 
the heaviest. In the field of services, which as stated 
before contains railroads, public utilities and urban real 
estate, we find a state of negative capital. That is, the 
liabilities exceed the total assets. It is also quite worthy 
of note that taxes have placed their chief burden upon 
raw materials and services, with noteworthy propor- 
tionate increases upon raw materials in 1932. Thus the 
great burden of both debt and taxation has fallen almost 
exclusively in the fields of raw material production and 
services in 1932, to the extent of almost 20 per cent 
of their gross income. 

The normal difficulties surrounding exact measure- 
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ment of the national income have met with increasing 
perplexities during the year just past. Especially has 
this been true in computing governmental subdivision 
salary and wage payments. Due to the financial em- 
barrassment of many municipalities a portion of such 
civil payments have been met through the issuance of 
scrip. The exact amount of this practice cannot be 
definitely measured at this time as full reports are not 
available. Another factor of increasing importance has 
been that of welfare and emergency relief payments. 
The continued decline in employment and total wage 
payments, which has directly affected more than 60 per 
cent of the total national income, has vastly increased 
the burden of relief agencies. The spreading growth 
of barter exchanges coupled with the issuance of com- 
munity scrip and special trade scrip has also proven 
difficult of measurement in monetary terms. 

The following tabulation of changes and apportion- 
ment of the total national income received in money 
payments by individuals is worthy of particular note: 


(All figures are in millions of dollars.) 


8 _ 
3 ¢ 3 & bg 
g © £2 Es & 
> = a § « OO fF 
Raw Materials.. 3,537 492 327 1,291 5,469 11,116 
Manufacturing . 17,9 2,546 209 182 7,115 28,018 
Distribution .... 17,129 625 52 1,780 8,288 27,874 
Services ....ece- 14931 1,776 2,064 2,598 1,218 22,577 
Dotal) 4.406 . 53,563 5,439 2,652 5,851 22,080 89,585 


Year 1932 : 

Raw materials... 2,354 219 222 £673 2,544 6,012 
Manufacturing .. 8,015 1,001 88 101 1,709 10,914 
Distribution .... 6,552 135 14 1,010 4,210 11,921 
Services ....se6. 10,544 803 1,135 1,303 852 14,637 


Total ...... 27,465 2,158 1,459 3,087 9,315 43,484 


Comparisons with 1929 show decline in the total 
wealth to have been 52.5%, declines in total income 
51.5%, with the most drastic declines in dividend pay- 
ments, other income (which includes net profits from 
private business enterprise, pension payments and in- 
surance payments), and total wage payments. It will 
also be noted that total wage payments still remains 
the dominant portion of the total income. 


With all of these considerable changes in the wealth 
and income of the American people since 1929, and with 
the corresponding catastrophic declines in purchasing 
power, America is still in possession of the largest vol- 
ume of liquid credit and liquid capital reserves of any 
nation in the world. In 1929 the United States held 
44.6 per cent of the total wealth of the world. In 1932 
that proportion has increased to almost 50 per cent. In 
all of the items of economic importance and efficiency 
the United States still stands supreme. We still have 
half the banking-power of the world. We still have 
half the income. Our capacity for industrial and agri- 
cultural production still stands overwhelmingly greater 
than that of any group of our nearest competitors. We 
have sufficient resources to solve the problems of pov- 
erty. We possess sufficient knowledge to care for the 
perils of plenty. Can it be that we are poor in wit 
alone? 
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Our Catchweord-as-catch-can Critics 


John Chamberlain, associate book critic of the 
“New York Times” and author of “Farewell 
to Reform” makes a critical estimate of our 
social critics—and finds them wanting. 


SOME FIFTEEN YEARS AGO Van Wyck Brooks, in his 
“America’s Coming-of-Age,” remarked upon the de- 
plorable tendency of our critics of life, letters and so- 
ciety to exhaust themselves in furious battles over catch- 
words. The New Freedom, the New Nationalism, the 
New Woman, they had come and gone, and nothing had 
been settled, nothing done; issues (save for Woman 
Suffrage, an instrument to be used rather than an end 
in itself) had been more obscured than discussed. Since 
that time, through a decade of assaults upon all sorts of 
restraining fetters, we have had fights for the “civilized 
minority,’ for innumerable youth movements, for a 
dozen freedoms, whether sexual or cultural, for the 
New Humanism and the New Agrarianism and the New 
Naturalism, for what might just as well have been called 
the New Technology (Technocracy, of course). We are 
now supposedly in the midst of a battle for the New 
Deal. What does it all mean? ‘What,” so a man from 
Mars might pardonably ask: “what is all this newness 


about ?” 
2 


And in asking this question, the man from Mars would 
imply, ever so delicately, that our social critics are not 
up to their jobs. The social critic’s first duty, since he 
is our one instrument for the clarification of issues, is 
to see implications, not to create slogans and to ride 
upon bandwagons. The creation of slogans is the job 
of the politician. A good social critic should be equipped 
to see around slogans, to test them, to speculate upon 
what will be their consequences in action. 

What are our critics of society doing today? These 
critics range themselves loosely into various camps. The 
boob-thumpers are still thumping boobs (although for 
different audiences now) ; the criers for standards, the 
New Humanists have more or less subsided, inasmuch 
as they had no objective 
order in a dynamic society 
from which to derive their 
fixed standards; the ra- 
tionalists, such as Joseph 
Wood Krutch, are just re- 
covering from the deci- 
sion, formulated in “The 
Modern Temper,” that the 
description of an act in 
scientifically precise terms 
necessarily reduces the 
pleasure and consequent 
value of the act; the lib- 
erals (Walter Lippmann 
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and Nicholas Murray Butler) are still fighting the bat- 
tles of the Manchester School; the social planners 
(Stuart Chase and company) are attempting to cen- 
tralize and regulate the industrial machine; the young 
Marxians are applying Marx to everything; and the 
instrumentalists, following John Dewey, are wonder- 
ing whether the Socialist Party is to be their instru- 
ment; and if so, do they really want Socialism? 

So the scene is wide, and the objectives seemingly 
many. But the question proposes itself for the inquisi- 
tive man from Mars: do these critics, by and large, really 
know what they are about? 


In order to decide, let us reculer pour mieux sauter; 
let us go back to the first sloganeers, to the crusaders for 
the New Freedom and the New Nationalism. In the 
Rooseveltian and Wilsonian days, the New Freedom and 
the New Nationalism connoted many definite things in 
the realms of politics and economics. The New Free- 
dom meant, if it meant anything at all, the banking 
reforms suggested by Justice Brandeis in his “Other 
People’s Money”—reforms which, if instituted, would 
have summarily removed the banker from industry, thus 
decentralizing control for the modern Jeffersonians who, 
with Woodrow Wilson, hated monopoly. But the Wil- 
sonian critics stopped a long way short of studying 
Justice Brandeis and a long way short of howling that 
the New Freedom must, if its implications were to be 
anything more than verbiage, be translated into this 
actual program for decentralization of the control of in- 
dustry. As a result, the phrase remained a shibboleth, 
an emotional catchword, good until the next catchword, 
“Make the world safe for Democracy ” came along to 
stampede the battlers for the New Freedom. 

The New Nationalism also meant something that was 
never pursued to its end by the sloganeer critics. As 
Beveridge, its prophet along with Roosevelt, indicated, 
it meant high standards of conduct for American in- 
dustry. It meant good wages, shorter hours, social 
services—but it also meant high tariffs for the main- 
tenance of the home market and for the protection of 
labor. It meant disposing of surpluses abroad, i.e., a 
scramble for markets and eventual impetus to war. These 
latter implications of the New Nationalism (which would 
have become the New American Hitlerism) were never 
baldly stated by the “Progressives”; they were “Chris- 
tian soldiers” and they stuck to the contemplation of the 
immediate social good. But they were, by the same 
token, bad critics; they didn’t unravel the implications 
of their doctrine. 

To come down to the more modern scene, we dis- 
cover a number of furious conflicts today over new ideas, 
or new slogans, that have served to hide the implica- 
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tions ot the idea, or of the slogan. The critics of Tech- 
nocracy are the most recent offenders. A good criticism 
of Technocracy can be made, for the publicists of the 
group have been pretty fervid sloganeers themselves ; they 
have shown no appreciation of the human factors in- 
volved in social change. But Henry Hazlitt and Walter 
Lippmann, rationalist and liberal respectively, have not, 
in their otherwise brilliant articles on Technocracy, at- 
tempted to plumb the implications of the latest cult. For 
example, Mr. Hazlitt, who knows the history of the 
19th century as well as any man, reminds us that 
prophecy of increased technological unemployment is 
an old bogey, raised in the time of the Chartists and 
repeated in every crisis since. But Mr. Hazlitt’s history 
turns out to be British history. Why should machinery 
endanger a nation like 19th century Britain, with a 
virtual monopoly of foreign trade? Since the time of 
the Chartists the world has become so much industri- 
alized that machines may be a danger. England has com- 
petitors today, in Germany, the United States and Japan, 
which she did not have previous to 1900; she also has 
the dole, an unemployment problem and a serious prob- 
lem of tariffs which she did not have before. Does it 
take a Technocrat to suggest there may be a connection 
between these phenomena? I am not certain the menace 
of the machine will not be solved under capitalism, but 
Mr. Hazlitt, in making one social situation do for an- 
other (1833 equals 1933 on his calendar), is hardly 
fair to his own ability, and certainly not fair to the ideas 
thrown into the open forum by Technocracy. He has 
caught the fever which he resisted in the New Humanist 
controversy of some years ago, and fights over slogans 
rather than make the attempt to unravel implications. 


Mr. Lippmann has done a similar thing. Deriding the 
“prophecy of doom,” which is a pertinent derision, we 
may willingly grant, he has immediately involved him- 
self in a contradiction—and hence inadvertently brought 
out something which the Technocrats themselves have 
skimped. Mr. Lippmann speaks of the “frantic sales 
campaigns of the boom era” and the “forcing of ex- 
ports.” A moment later he says the technologically un- 
employed have been absorbed into trade, transportation, 
clerical service, the professions, domestic and personal 
service and political jobs. Well, just how much of this 
trade and transportation is included in the “frantic sales 
campaigns of the boom era” and the “forcing of ex- 
ports”? Technocracy, rightly welcomed, should lead to 
such a study. But because of the battle over slogans, 
the study probably never will be made. Mr. Lippmann 
seems in danger of never realizing that he has revealed 
the possibility of such a thing as “disguised technological 
unemployment.” Obviously, if one is thrown out of pro- 
ductive work and forced to become a salesman, one may 
be a direct cause of unemployment through salesman’s 
activities in glutting the market. 

The battle over Technocracy was in the traditional line 
of all such battles. The squabble over the New Human- 
ism worked itself out into similar desuetude, with none 
of the basic questions ever really discussed. The New 
Humanists posed one great question, unknown to them- 
selves. It was: What are the possibilities of standards 
of conduct in a surging, dynamic society? This question 
is still waiting for an answer. 
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The most dubious slogan-mongering, however, tends 
to circle around the term “ liberal.” To be a Liberal is 
to be on the side of the angels. Dr. Butler calls for a 
“liberal” wing of the Republican Party. William Harlan 
Hale calls for “liberal” boring-from-within the old 
parties. In the resultant shuffle, the fact that “liberal” 
is an adjective is entirely forgotten. You can have lib- 
eral and conservative capitalists, liberal and reactionary 
communists, liberal and conservative technocrats. “Lib- 
eral” can only be understood in relation to something 
else. What would a “liberal” Republican be? Is there 
any room, actually, in this party for Dr. Butler’s desire: 
a world freed from economic rivalries? Doesn’t Dr. 
Butler, in his wish to “free” the market by action or 
the war debts, belong in the tradition of Arthur Salter 
and Walter Lippmann—in the Manchester tradition? Is 
the party of Mark in that tradition? 


The word liberal, traditionally, belongs to the Man- 
chester school of philosophers, social critics and econ- 
omists—a school close to the thinking of Grover Cleve- 
land and the early Woodrow Wilson in America. It 
implies free trade; it is the version of capitalism that 
would preserve the unstemmed action of the law of 
supply and demand. But as John Strachey, a former 
member of the British Labor Party, points out, this 
means, logically, a wholly “free” market—a market in 
which labor is treated as a commodity. Once fix maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wages, once grant unemploy- 
ment insurance, once legislate social services, and the 
free market is compromised. Our liberals—Mr. Lipp- 
mann, James Truslow Adams—have not attempted to 
deal with this contradiction. They have assumed that 
social services, the progress of acts for the ameliora- 
tion of labor, can continue, if only the world can get 
on its feet again. They want to go back to 1910, to the 
pre-war world. But the pre-war world created the war; 
it was cause and effect. Now, if instead of talking about 
tariff grabs, these holdovers from the pre-war days 
would only talk about world legislation of hours of labor 
and minimum wages, enforced from Geneva, then com- 
petition might be restored to a fair level, in theory. 


Doubtless the young Marxists, a growing school of 
social criticism, think they are challenging assumptions, 
exposing implications, renovating thought at its base. 
Some of them are. But the besetting sin of this school 
is its religious attitude toward social phenomena; it ac- 
cepts the words of the master as gospel, and seeks to 
apply cut-and-dried criteria. The fact that technological 
improvements have driven men out of difficult labor, 
whether into bourgeois employment, or into the ranks 
of the undisciplined unemployed, and thus seriously 
weakened the conception of the naked class struggle (1 
do not say killed it), is not encountered by them. It 
would be far more effective if, following the example 
of John Strachey in England, thé young American 
Marxists would begin by induction, with an investiga- 
tion of the American social complex of today in the 
light of recent history. The question is: Not to apply 
Marx, but to find out whether Marx is applicable, in 
toto, in part, or not at all. This is a task for the critic 
who knows an implication from a handsaw. 
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This is the final article in a series begun in 
the February issue of NEw Out Look dealing 
with the weaknesses and failures in the Ameri- 
can banking system. 


THE WRECKAGE of what was the world’s wealthiest, and 
worst, banking structure is slowly being carted away to 
the dump heap. There let it remain with the rest of the 
trash of the malodorous Twenties! 

What, eventually, is to arise in its place? A cour- 
ageous President has promised us that only the good 
stones shall be retained for use in building a new temple. 
It is to be hoped that Trust and Honor will stand forth 
from the facade where Success and Greed were graven 
in the one that fell. Unless that is to be so, unless the 
chastened bankers have taken to heart the salutary les- 
sons of the crisis of February and March, all the new 
banking legislation that an energetic Executive and a 
cooperating Congress may impose shall not prevail 
against other financial calamities in the days to come. 
Only sound men can make sound banks. Laws alone 
cannot do it. 

The recent crisis, long delayed by artificial stimu- 
lants, was a blessing to the good bankers, a warning to 
the others. Morally it was excellent for us all. At last 
sham and fraud and the mouthings of mountebanks 
were exposed even to the blindest and most ignorant. 
A whole dreaming people were compelled to became 
realists and face an ugly fact. All the Pollyanna pre- 
tence, the Barnum-like buncombe of the first three years 
of the depression were finally and openly appraised at 
their proper value. 


Until a solid new structure has been built, the banking 
system is merely camping out, with a President-dictator 
as guide and an expanded currency as grub. For the 
time being, certain drawing room customs must give 
way to those of the woods. That is why the Federal 
Reserve system and the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration were authorized, in the Emergency Bank Act of 
March 9, 1933, to look for a while through rosy spec- 
tacles at assets that had a 
repulsive aspect to the 
naked eye. That is why 
the government offered its 
own mittens to warm the 
frozen fingers of many 
careless bankers. 

Eventually the bankers 
must come out of the 
woods and enter a home to 
replace the one that fell. 
Is it again to be a struc- 
ture with two unhar- 
monious wings, embrac- 
ing forty-nine different 
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types of apartments, or will it have architectural unity 
without, and a means of enforcing uniform rules of 
conduct within? Toward this end the Emergency Bank 
Act offered inducements to the state banks which are 
outside the Federal Reserve system to ally themselves 
with it. As a system, it is far from perfect. Many 
good bankers are among its severest critics. As a pre- 
venter of panics—the one thing the general public ig- 
norant of the workings of economics had been led to 
expect of it—it fell down miserably. But, at the mo- 
ment, it is the only partly centralized banking system 
that this country has. On the horizon nothing to re- 
place it has yet appeared. 


Our chastened bankers and their depositors, sheepish 
and otherwise, could perhaps learn a lesson or two for 
the future by looking across the northern frontier to 
Canada or over the Atlantic to the countries of western 
Europe. Those peoples have not escaped the depres- 
sion. But they have been spared wholesale suspensions 
of banks. Germany, Austria and other stricken sections 
of Central Europe excepted, they do not even know what 
a banking moratorium can mean in everyday life. “Po 
a degree which the majority of Americans scarcely real- 
ize, Germany has experienced the extremes of both 
inflation and deflation. It has borrowed as sottishly as 
the United States has loaned. Yet its bank failures 
have been few. In England unemployment has been 
chronic since 1920. Britain’s major industries—coal, 
shipbuilding, textiles and heavy manufacturing—have 
been in a slump for more than a decade. But only the 
gray beards can remember England’s most recent com- 
mercial bank failure. 

Post-war France experienced a fictitious prosperity, 
an inflation that ended only after the franc had lost nine- 
tenths of its value. The inflation was followed by a 
sharp, painful deflation, and the Republic is now feeling 
the pangs of a cut in foreign trade and the weight of the 
highest of tax rates. One or two rather sizeable French 
banks had to send out S.O.S. signals, and some of the 
small bucket-shops that posed as banks collapsed a few 
years ago. Yet, taken as a whole, the French banking 
structure has been riding out the storm undamaged, 
either in purse or in prestige. 


Canada, more comparable to the United States in 
geographical extent and general economic status, has 
suffered only twenty-six bank failures in the past sixty- 
five years. Since 1923—while some 7,000 banks were 
toppling in the United States—only one crash has oc- 
curred in Canada. In the whole history of the Do- 
minion the loss to depositors through bank suspensions 
has aggregated less than $14,000,000. Mere pin money, 
that would be, in a Republic that counts its bank losses 
by the billions, its disappointed depositors by the 
millions. 
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Proponents of branch 
banking sometimes im- 
agine that Europe and 
Canada have strong bank- 
ing systems because of it, 
and America a weak 
structure because of the 
general lack of it. The 
difference and the explan- 
ation for the dissimilar 
fates to which the deposi- 
tors here and abroad have 
been subjected, lie far 
deeper. There is a differ- 
ence not only in structure, 
but in practices. There is also a wide difference in tra- 
ditions. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief, there is also 
a difference in the type of men who go into banking, 
here and abroad. In Western Europe banking is re- 
garded as a profession. Here it has been a game, or a 
business, that any group with $10,000 in promissory 
notes could enter. It has been a fertile field, in recent 
years, for the promoter and even for the racketeer. 
Small wonder that an angry public, not long ago, put 
into circulation the word “bankster !” 


In Europe the class system, with its unwritten laws 
and its own code of ethics and conduct, controls the 
behavior of the bankers far more than does legislation— 
of which there is far less than here. England has few 
statutes to regulate banking, but England has many tra- 
ditions, which are stronger than laws. Here the reverse 
is true. Almost the only tradition here has been that 
each American community would be best served by unit 
banks, independently and locally owned and operated, 
rather than by branches of institutions established in the 
big money centers. Changes in the economic and so- 
cial make-up of the United States are undermining even 
that chapter in the gospel of individualism. The picture 
of hundreds of banks rushing to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation like pigs to a nursing sow would 
' scarcely be labelled “decentralization.” Perhaps, though, 
one could call it ragged individualism. 

In Western Europe and in Canada the banking sys- 
tems of each nation are nationally unified. So are bank- 
ing practices. Here there are forty-nine varieties of 
banking regulations, one for each state, and one Federal 
provision for the national banks. Here there is a dual 
system—the state banks and the national banks. Prac- 
tices vary, not only with the type of men who happen to 
operate any given bank, but with the region in which it 
does business. With the Federal Reserve Act as a 
notable exception, most of the banking laws enacted in 
recent decades were motivated by the desire of closely 
regulated banks to adopt some of the dangerous get- 
rich-quick practices of their more loosely supervised 
brethren. Of such stuff was the bill passed in 1900 
which lowered from $50,000 to $25,000 the minimum 
capital upon which a national bank might be chartered. 
Of such, too, were many of the provisions of the Mc- 
Fadden Act of 1927 which permitted the national banks 
to follow the state banks into the ice box where real 
estate loans and savings accounts chill the assets. 
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The whole foundation of the American banking sys- 
tem—if such a disintegrated conglomeration of counting 
houses, pawnshops, mortgage brokers, bond and stock 
dealers and real bankers can be called a system—differs 
from that of Europe. Over there commercial banks re- 
volve about a central bank like stars about a sun. Over 
here the Federal Reserve System—until the recent 
eclipse—embraced only one-third of the banks of the 
country, though these held two-thirds or more of the 
nation’s bank assets. For twenty years, the Federal 
Reserve System was obliged to handle the State banks 
in its membership with silk gloves lest the more obstrep- 
erous of them should flee from the fold to the other 
side of the fence, where the grass appeared to be greener. 


The art of banking, as a British financier once ex- 
pressed it, consists in knowing the difference between a 
mortgage and a bill of exchange. Commenting on that 
remark, W. J. Weston in his “Economics of the Eng- 
lish Banking System,” wrote: 

“Since the banker’s liabilities are largely demand lia- 
bilities, he will rarely make advances upon the first. 
Upon the second, a security automatically maturing in 
a short time, he readily makes advances. It is this de- 
termination of the British banker to keep his resources 
liquid, to make only such advances as will speedily return 
to his bank, that enables us to conduct so much banking 
business on so little gold reserve.” 

In Western Europe the central banks, that is, the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France, the Reichbank 
and their counterparts in other countries, have the power 
to fix an efficient bank rate. They can raise it to reduce 
a speculative fever, or lower it to ease the money situa- 
tion when constrictions become the vogue. Such has 
long been their practice. Their power is a check rein on 
the commercial bankers, on brokers, and on business in 
general. Here the Federal Reserve Board permitted 
stock exchange operators to grasp the reins during the 
run-away of 1928-29. In the last years of the prosperity 
madness it was the call money rate in Wall Street which 
played the tune by which the bankers danced. A coun- 
try banker in the corn belt, or wherenot, could borrow 
from the Federal Reserve at four or five per cent and 
park the money near the Curb, or the Big Board, at 
several per cent more. When commercial paper and 
bankers’ acceptances were bringing in almost six per 
cent, the Federal Reserve kept its rediscount rate at 
five per cent, and even less. That is one of the things 
that isn’t done in Europe. 


Nor in Canada. In Canada a man cannot go into the 
banking business just because he happens to have a bit 
of loose capital and a desire to make some more by 
using other people’s money. First, he must convince 
the Dominion authorities that the bank he proposes to 
open is needed. The provinces, unlike our individual 
states, do not charter banks. There is one national sys- 
tem. At ten-year intervals a Federal body meets to con- 
sider whether the Federal Banking Act needs revising. 
A Canadian bank cannot lend money directly on real 
estate. Most Canadian bank loans are made against 
security rather than collateral. In crop seasons the 
Canadian banker may legally rediscount or borrow 15 
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per cent more than during the other periods of the 
year. There is little temptation to abuse this privilege 
because, after all, it involves a loan that must be paid 
back, and interest has a way of accumulating on loans. 

Some of these differences the late Paul M. Warburg 
pointed out to his adopted compatriots years ago, but 
that lesson, like the storm warnings he hoisted in the 
spring of 1929, did not greatly impress the American 
bankers. To hell with slow-pokey Europe or sparsely 
populated Canada, they said; American banks had their 
own way of doing business. 

One of their own ways has been to convert commer- 
cial banks into financial department stores. Custom and 
tradition, rather than law, have kept the European from 
putting too many irons in the fire. Ordinarily the Eng- 
lish commercial bank, the joint stock bank, catering to 
the depositors and commercial borrowers of the larger 
public, leaves the investment and commission business to 
the investment banker and the broker. The formation 
of syndicates to underwrite large loans and peddle securi- 
ties is left to private banking houses. The flotation of 
foreign securities, and the financing of foreign business, 
is mostly directed, in London, by banks which specialize 
in dealings with certain overseas regions—India, South 
America, Australasia or the Far East, as the case may be. 

Generally speaking, the European depositor and the 
European stockholder expect a bank director to direct. 
And he does. He isn’t appointed merely to add another 
impressive name to the string of commercial and indus- 
trial celebrities on the letterhead. The dummy director 
who is not supposed to do anything but add his personal 
prestige to the bank and subtract an occasional gold coin 
for looking wise at board meetings is an institution 
largely American. European banks pay their directors 
well and expect them to be worthy of their hire. Both 
law and tradition tend to make them so. In Germany, 
for example, a bank director is criminally liable if the 
bank with which he is connected issues a prospectus on 
a public offering of securities which furnishes wrong and 
misleading information. It is not so long ago that Eng- 
land clapped a belted Earl in jail for such an offense. 
In some European countries a security prospectus must 
be approved by a government commissioner and must 
contain “all facts of importance” about the corporation 
concerned and the stock, or bond, offering advertised. 
But here an investment banker can pen a prospectus in 
the style of a circus press agent and get away with it. 
He can say Giraffe Common was “represented” to him 
as having a neck ninety feet long. If the stock turns 
out to look more like a professional wrestler than a 
giraffe the suckers can neither get their money back at 
the box office, nor chase the spieler out of town, or into 
the calaboose. Meanwhile he has pocketed his “spread,” 
the difference between his buying and selling price of the 
security. 

Nor has the risky promoter who calls himself a banker 
even felt obliged to obey such regulations as the states 
and the national government set up. He gets away with 
unsound and discountenanced practices when times are 
good. The supervisory authorities hesitate to pounce 
upon him when times are hard and depositors are ner- 
vous. Only a few weeks ago United States Senator 
Carter Glass, speaking to his colleagues on behalf of his 
banking bill, remarked: 

“I should not like to depict the exact situation as it 
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has been portrayed to me by those who are charged with 
the duty of supervising banking institutions and exacting 
from them obedience to the law. The laws and regula- 
tions of the Comptroller’s office here in Washington 
have not been enforced now for nearly two years; and 
the office dare not enforce them now because even the 
best informed may not accurately conjecture what would 
be the result. 

“So many of the banks have their portfolios choked 
with immobile, and in many cases worthless, investment 
securities ; so many of the banks have been compelled to 
discard caution in order to accommodate commerce and 
industry ; so many of the banks have failed and are now 
failing to write off their books losses incurred and 
worthless accounts, that the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency has been compelled almost to close its eyes 
to the situation.” 

In an earlier debate, Senator Glass had said: 

“Tt appeared from our inquiry that the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency . . . has been greatly per- 
plexed and embarrassed in the enforcement of the law 
authorizing him to close what seems to him to be an 
insolvent bank. The Comptroller has great reluctance 
to apply the drastic condemnation of the law. He waits, 
sometimes vastly too long, before he takes action. The 
Comptroller admitted that the Comptroller’s office had 
knowledge of the precarious condition of that large bank 
at Louisville, the failure of which spread consternation 
and distress over a great part of that country, and of 
another bank in Tennessee, the failure of which did 
likewise; that the Comptroller’s office had knowledge 
that these banks were engaged in irregular and unsound, 
if not actually illicit, business five years before the 
failure came; that the files of the Comptroller’s office 
were replete with admonitory letters, with letters severe- 
ly protesting against the practices in those banks over a 
period of years; but they did not close up the banks 
because of this reluctance of the Comptroller’s office to 
resort to that proceeding. 

“T took the liberty of suggesting to the Comptroller 
that he would have better severely dealt with those 
banks five years theretofore, so that the failure which 
was inevitable when it came would not have been so 
extensive and disastrous. But he suggested, and we 
have acted upon the suggestion, that there should be a 
less drastic penalty. The only penalty now is to close 
up the banks. No matter how much he may admonish 
them, they disregard the admonition; they disregard 
what is called the ‘criticism’ of the examiner and the 


Comptroller’s office. 





“So we have embodied 
in the bill a provision 
which authorizes the 
Comptroller and the Fed- 
eral Reserve agent, when 
a bank is found in irreg- 
ular and illicit and un- 
sound practices which it 
either fails, or refuses to 
correct, to summon these 
bank officials to a court of 
inquiry and give them a 
thorough hearing, and, if 
the facts sufficiently war- 
rant it, to suspend or dis- 
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miss the officers of the bank.” 

The Glass bill passed the Senate during the late Con- 
gress, but the lame ducks in the House were quacking 
about other things and did not get around to it. It was 
promptly reintroduced in the new Congress. Public in- 
terest during the last stages of the late Senate’s debate 
centered, not on the provisions of the bill, but on the 
filibuster conducted against it by Huey P. Long, the 
Louisiana Red Snapper. He talked himself onto the 
front pages for twenty-odd days. In all that time, so 
far as I have been able to judge from a boresome, and 
conscientious, reading of the Congressional Record, he 
said scarcely anything about banking. 


For those who had not the time to ferret out the bank- 
ing provisions of the Glass bill from under the avalanche 
of Biblical quotations and barnyard similies spread over 
the nation while Senator Long held the floor, it may be 
fitting to summarize them here. 

The Glass bill at long last would give the government 
a moderate amount of police power over bankers. Bad 
ones could be got rid of without closing their banks. 
The bill provides for the removal from office of direc- 
tors and officers of member banks who have continued 
to violate the banking laws, or who have pursued “un- 
safe and unsound” banking practices after being warned 
by a Federal Reserve agent or the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Presumably banks outside the Keserve sys- 
tem may continue along the primrose path. 

The bill places restrictions upon the policy of the 
Federal Reserve banks with a view to limiting their 
credit extensions for commercial purposes and forbid- 
ding their use for speculation. It requires national banks 
to divorce their affiliates in five years. It provides that 
investment banks affiliates shall be supervised in the 
future, much in the manner whereby public authorities 
regulate commercial banks. The bill also prohibits mem- 
ber banks from acting as the medium, or agent, of any 
non-banking corporation, partnership corporation, part- 
nership association, business trust or individual in mak- 
ing loans against the collateral of stocks, bonds or other 
investment securities to brokers or other dealers in such 
securities. To the Federal Reserve Act the bill would 
add a new section providing for a Federal Liquidating 
Corporation empowered to liquidate the assets of mem- 
ber banks closed by the Comptroller, a State Superin- 
tendent, or the directors themselves. 

Hitherto closed banks have been carrion upon which 
receivers might fatten. A receiver usually is paid a 
pretty penny for his trouble. It is to the interest of his 
own pocketbook that the work of liquidating an insol- 
vent corporation should drag out as long as possible. 
The Bank Emergency Act of March 9, 1933, routed this 
racket. It empowered the Comptroller, in closing un- 
sound national banks, to put them in charge of a con- 
servator who “shall receive as salary an amount no 
greater than that paid to employes of the Federal gov- 
ernment for similar service.” 

Under the Glass bill the minimum capital stock upon 
which a national bank could be chartered is $50,000 
instead of the present unsafely low level of $25,000. 
Almost sixty per cent of the national banks that col- 
lapsed between 1920 and the recent holiday had cap- 
ital of only $25,000 each. Another ten per cent of 
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the casualties were capital- 
ized at less than $50,000. 
In Canada $500,000 has 
long been the minimum 
upon which a bank might 
begin operations. 

The provision of the 
Glass bill which has pro- 
voked the loudest rumpus, 
inside the Senate cham- 
ber and out, is that which 
authorizes national banks 
to establish branches in 
states where the state laws 
expressly authorize branch 
banking. A few states authorize it, a few expressly for- 
bid it and others have no laws on the subject—another 
example of the lack of unity in banking legislation. 

At its roots the opposition to branch banking springs 
from an instinct genuinely American. The tradition of 
unit banking—with each bank standing on its own feet 
in its own home town—has been the American tradition 
since pioneer days: There are, however—or, rather, 
there were last October—1,300 branches of national 
banks in operation in this country, and several hundred 
branches of state banks. Probably there will be more 
next October, for that is the way the wind is blowing, 
in banking as in commerce. 


So far, unhappily, there is little evidence that branch 
banking has been conducted any better in this country 
than unit banking. Large banks with many branches 
have bogged into the mud in many cities. In England 
five banks with thousands of branches do eighty per 
cent of the ordinary commercial banking business of the 
country. In Canada a dozen joint stock banks, all with 
branches scattered over the continent, do most of the 
Dominion’s banking. Branch banking which radiates 
from Paris covers all of France. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that England had sound banking even 
before the wave of amalgamations concentrated the busi- 
ness in the hands of the “Big Five” during, and just 
after, the war. The soundness of the banking structures 
in Canada and Western Europe cannot justly be attrib- 
utable to the mere fact that branch banking cares for 
the bulk of the business. It is attributable to the fact 
that the banking practices are sound. 

That the people of the United States will permit 
branch banking on a nation-wide scale seems, at the mo- 
ment, unlikely in either the near, or far, future. It is 
not needed, and certainly it is not desirable so long as 
the spark of promoter psychology, so long as the ad- 
miration of mere bigness, burns in the American breast. 
But branch banking within separate states is already 
here to stay. Branch banking in even larger “trade 
areas” is probably just over the cloudy horizon. 

In various parts of the country group banking is 
already common. So is its sister, “chain” banking. The 
latter is defensible enough in theory. But viewing the 
manner in which unsound bankers have operated it here 
and there, it is open to attack on the ground that those 
who forge the chain sometimes seem to think that a 
chain is as strong as its strongest link. Group banks 
came into being after the passage of the McFadden Act 
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in 1927. Many of them have exchanged stock in a hold- 
ing company for the stock of the separate banks in the 
group. The group bankers, unless they are good ones, 
can cause more agony to depositors than the unit bankers 
—as the people of Michigan and the residents of various 
other states have so recently learned. 

Whatever direction American banking is ultimately 
to take when it recovers completely from the current 
spasms, two things are certain. One is that we shall 
never have universally good banking until our bankers, 
as a whole, acquire a better sense of responsibility to 
their depositors and to society than they have shown in 
the past thirty years. The other thing is that we shall 
never have a banking system worthy of the name so long 
as it is a dual system, with the states competing against 
national legislation to encourage Tom, Dick and Harry 
to establish banks. Since the National Banking Act was 
enacted in Civil War days, the dual system has acted as 
a bar to every effort made at reform. It has kept the 
American Bankers Association so divided in its mass 
opinion that no one, least of all the men in the banking 
business, believes the American bankers are either capa- 
ble or willing, under present circumstances, to undertake 
a reform of their own wobbly, undisciplined “structure.” 
So far reforms have come from outside—from the 
Glasses and the Roosevelts. 

As long as the dual system exists there can be no 
effective control, either of bankers, or of bank credit. 
Lack of such credit control facilitated the credit debauch 


which brought on the headaches of today. Those who 
advocate perpetual continuance of forty-eight varieties 
of state banking laws scream the shibboleth “State 
rights” as though such things had existed since April 6, 
1917. Yet these protesting folk and their state bankers 
formed eagerly in the tin cup queue when the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation began pouring out public 
money to the banks at the rate of $1,000,000,000 in 
twelve months. And now some of them, although they 
should know that every state guaranty fund set up 
through the country has been a ghastly and costly failure, 
a penalty put upon good bankers to support the losses 
of bad bankers, are advocating enactment of legislation 
to make Uncle Sam guarantee every bank deposit in the 
land. Thus would they subsidize the rotten bank and 
perpetually encourage the incompetent banker. Thus 
would they drive the government lickety-split down the 
road that leads to bankruptcy. 

With the storm blown over and survivors coming out 
of their cellars to cart away the débris and build anew, 
there is one fundamental to which each banker would 
do well to return. That foundation of good banking is 
a realization of the true meaning of the word that is 
constantly on a banker’s lips, the word “credit.” It is 
derived from the Latin credere. It means to trust, to 
believe, to have faith in. It implies a source of honor. 


That is what a judicious banker looks for in a borrower. 
That is what a depositor has a right to demand in the 
character of his banker. 
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Watchman, What 


Four million American workers live and labor 
in the hope of some day retiring on a pension. 
Louis Stark, writer and expert commentator on 
labor, warns of the imminent collapse of 
American pension systems. 


TONY BACIGALUPO is 35 years old. He has been em- 
ployed by a steel company near Pittsburgh for five years. 
In acquiring a family he has dropped the carefree habits 
of the swaggering young man of twenty-one. Reflect- 
ing upon the future as he sometimes does, he wonders 
about his job. How long will it last? What will hap- 
pen when he is old? Will he crawl about like Old 
Beppo, begging on street corners? Or will he live re- 
spectably like Old Martino who has a monthly pension 
from the company? 

Without understanding anything of his company’s 
pension plan, Tony has a feeling that he is “all right.” 
To what extent is he justified in that feeling? 

To begin with, Tony is more fortunate than six of his 
friends for he is the only one in the seven lucky enough 
to work for a company with an industrial pension 
scheme. He is one of the 4,000,000 industrial workers 
—out of 28,000,000—covered by a pension plan. 


What chance has Tony of receiving a pension? Be- 
fore he can reach the desired goal he must jump through 
more hoops than a circus performer. Here are some 
of them: 

1. He must be employed by a company that has a 
pension plan. 

2. He must remain with the company until he is sixty- 
five years of age. 

3. He must have continuous performance. If his last 
six months, or year, layoff is at the age of fifty-five his 
pension chances are virtually nil. There are probably 
85 chances in a hundred that he will quit the job, or die, 
before reaching pension age. If his age is 25 he has less 
than 10 per cent chance of reaching pension age in the 
company’s service. 

4. If he remains with the company until he is sixty- 
five the pension plan must 
still be in effect—a mighty 
big “if”—all things con- 
sidered. 

5. Since the award of a 
pension is discretionary 
with the company it may 
decide that Tony can still 
do good work, and ought 
not to retire even though 
theoretically he is suppos- 
ed to be retired whenever 
he applies for the pension 
after the age of sixty-five. 

6. Once the pension has 











of Our Pensions? 


By Louis Stark 


been granted the company must decide to keep on pay- 
ing it. Most voluntary plans have no legal obligations, 
and the pension can be reduced, or discontinued. 

7. As only 8 per cent of the workers covered by in- 
dustrial pension plans in the United States are depend- 
ably protected by guarantees adequately financed on 
sound actuarial bases, Tony must be lucky enough to 
be in this group of 320,000 out of 4,000,000. 

8. Finally, having reached pensionable age Tony must 
keep on living for a while to enjoy his pension. 

The plan which covers Tony is typical. It is non- 
contributory, and bases the pension on Tony’s average 
annual wage for the few years just preceding retire- 
ment, multiplied by the number of years in service. 
Thus, one per cent of his income of $1,500 a year, mul- 
tiplied by 35, the years in company employ up to 65, 
would give Tony a pension of $525 a year. 


The case of Tony, multiplied many thousands of times, 
throws into high relief another casualty of the depres- 
sion and the New Era which preceded it; it is part of 
the debacle of a plan that once was heralded as a stout 
prop of the existing economic and industrial order. But 
the prop has turned out to be a reed, and the reed has 
collapsed. 

These are the conclusions derived from a monumental 
work on “Industrial Pension Systems in the United 
States and Canada,” just completed after five years of 
study by Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., of New 
York, a non-profit-making research organization. The 
report is the result of a comprehensive study of more 
than 500 pension plans, including practically all those 
now in operation as well as those which were discon- 
tinued. It was prepared by Murray W. Latimer in three 
volumes, two on industrial pensions and one on trade 
union pensions. The trustees of Industrial Relations 
Counselors are Raymond B. Fosdick, chairman; William 
B. Dickson, Ernest M. Hopkins, Cyrus McCormick, 
Jr., John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, Arthur Woods, and Owen 
D. Young. Arthur H. Young is secretary and chief 
executive officer. 

Private industrial pension plans were first inaugurated 
in 1873 because of the general lack of provision for the 
aged and superannuated. Communities were unwilling 
to support this group, and corporations did not wish to 
court an adverse public opinion by turning old em- 
ployes adrift. At the same time it was believed that 
pensions would be more economical than keeping em- 
ployes on the payroll; it was also hoped that they might 
help in checking strikes, in reducing labor turnover and 
accidents, and in restraining trade union activities. 

The first industrial pension plans were put into effect 
on the railroads whose example was followed by banks, 
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public utilities and manu- 
facturing industries. Four- 
fifths of those covered in 
the schemes are employes 
of railroads, public utili- 
ties, iron and steel plants, 
petroleum concerns and 
electrical apparatus and 
supplies industries. 

The prosperous years 
1925 to 1929 saw a 
strengthening of the finan- 
cial bases of the industrial 
pension movement, but 
the mortality since 1929 
has been extremely heavy. Of the 500 plans studied 40 
were discontinued in the last three years while 61 others, 
covering normally 1,100,000 employes—one-third of 
those in all existing plans—were deliberalized or scaled 
down in benefits. While 69 new plans were adopted 
during the three year period, the number of those cover- 
ed by the new plans was only one-third as great as the 
number of employes in the abandoned plans. One-half 
of the railroads, employing 60 per cent of the personnel 
of the industry, reduced pension allowances already 
in force. 





Why was the pension movement as a whole in 1932 
i a much more precarious condition than three years 
earlier? Why do so few plans give assurance of com- 
plete security, so that nine-tenths of all those covered 
may lose their pension prospects at any time? Why 
have pension plans failed workers when their benefits 
are needed most, in time of depression? 

The report has disclosed a host of reasons, foremost 
among them, the following: 

Inadequate financing, lack of legal safeguards, dis- 
crimination in favor of management and against the 
rank and file of workers, inflexibility, misconception of 
the nature and true uses of pensions. 

Haphazard financing has been the rule for most pen- 
sion systems. Disregarding actuarial considerations, 
most of them depend upon current revenue to cover 
pension payments. Depreciation of pension fund in- 
vestments and incomes have impaired the future pros- 
pects of a number of pension plans. 

Stockholders seeking to bolster up dwindling divi- 
dends are beginning to question the legality of obliga- 
tions incurred in pension plans. In one case a company 
that had guaranteed pensions went bankrupt and the 
Federal Court had the pensions stopped, indicating that 
probably pension guarantees not ratified by stockhold- 
ers are invalid. The Public Service Commission in Wis- 
consin last year criticized the Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
pany for its method of handling pension funds and ques- 
tioned the validity of its guarantees in the face of con- 
flicting court decisions. 

Plans to which employes have contributed have proved 
no less risky than other plans. When Morris & Com- 
pany, Chicago packers, were merged with Armour & 
Company, the pension liabilities of Morris to its 600 
retired pensioners alone amounted to $7,000,000. 
Armour refused to assume the liability, and when the 
employes pressed a suit the court held that the pension 
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plan created no contractual obligation on the part of 
Morris & Company. Since that decision, however, some 
contributory plans have been improved, and there has 
been a definite trend toward this type in the last 3 or 4 
years by a number of important corporations. 


Pension funds may sometimes become the object of 
stock market manipulation, even in cases where the com- 
pany has guaranteed the pension. ‘The head of a large 
industrial corporation was tremendously excited one day 
upon receiving a circular from a brokerage house which 
commented on the reserve set aside for pensions and 
pointed out that a sizeable extra dividend could be split 
if a pool were to take control of the company’s stock, 
abolish the pension scheme and capture the reserve. 
While the pension plan of this company guaranteed pay- 
iments the funds were not legally trusteed and they were 
susceptible of removal. The stock jobbers were frus- 
trated by the company which quickly reinsured the plan 
and removed the fund so that it could not be “captured.” 

When is a pension guarantee worth more than the 
paper on which it is written? Only when the funds 
are adequately trusteed, because otherwise the plan courts 
insolvency. Besides, the temptation to tamper with the 
funds may be irresistible. The directors of a large cor- 
poration recaptured the reserve set aside for pensions, 
merged it with the general profit and loss account, tak- 
ing the money from the pensions and giving it to the 
stockholders. Pensions were then cut, some as much 
as 75 per cent. 

One of the largest companies in its line in the world 
has a plan guaranteeing that pensions will be paid as 
long as the pensioners live. Early last year it decided 
that too much was being paid pensioners and when they 
received their next cheques they found on the back a 
statement in which they were to agree to a 10 per cent 
reduction. To cash the check they had to accept the 
curtailed pension benefit. 


Most of the railroads reduced pensions 10 per cent 
in 1932 in conformity with the wage reduction agreed 
to by the employes. Some of the industrial corpora- 
tions which made pension reductions in 1932—one was 
as high as 25 per cent—were the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany, the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, the Tide- 
water Oil Company, Louisville Railway Company, Des 
Moines City Railway Company, Gorham Manufactur- 
ing Company, the U. S. Rubber Company and the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Manufacturing Company. 

Several corporations that have joint contributory 
schemes do not return the employes contributions when 
the men are severed from the service. In other cases 
one-half of the employe contributions is returned with- 
out interest while in others voluntary resignation deprives 
a man of his contributions and dismissal for cause is 
accompanied by a refund. The theory in all these cases 
seems to be that the man should be punished for leaving 
his job. 

The pension scheme is not without its racketeering 
possibilities. Of the new contributory plans adopted in 
the last few years two-thirds of the schemes return the 
employes’ deposits without interest when they leave the 
company’s employ. This is done only on the assumption 
that the corporations can “get away” with it, and the 
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employes do not know their legal rights. The basis of 
the refusal to return interest is that the plan is a re- 
tirement, not a saving plan. Since few men serve long 
enough to merit the pension it would appear that this 
excuse is invalid. By withholding interest on deposits 
of employes who leave, or die, companies cut down their 
own pension costs. Since few employes, at least in the 
lower ranks, can hope for long service with a single com- 
pany the loss of interest is clearly a reduction in wages. 
Among the pension plans which make no provision for 
the return of ‘interest on withdrawing employe con- 
tributions not a single one was found “which contains 
a straightforward description of withdrawal benefits and 
the effect of their terms on the operation of the plan; 
the statements in some plans are definitely and inten- 
tionally misleading.” 
& 


Most of the hopes of sponsors of pension plans have 
been shattered. Early expectations were that they would 
result in large economies because of the prompt pen- 
sioning of workers who reached the limit of their use- 
fulness. These savings appear to have been greatly 
exaggerated. The plans have had little influence on 
labor turnover except as a means of facilitating the re- 
tirément of the superannuated or incapacitated. As a 
method of checking strikes and counteracting trade 
union activities pension plans have proved illusory. 

It was found that while some companies approach, 
or achieve, financial, or legal, security of their pension 
plans, so few combine all the conditions of legal security 
that more than nine-tenths of the workers covered under 
all plans may lose their pension prospects at any time 
due to the lack of either legal, or financial, guarantees or 
both. There is not yet one company maintaining an ir- 
revocable plan, so that, strictly speaking, no industrial 
pension in existence offers absolute pension security to 
participants. 

Pension plans have failed to be a special factor in 
attracting desirable workers who are more likely to be 
motivated by current wages and opportunities for ad- 
vancement than for “pie in the sky bye and bye.” 

Most plans favor management unduly. It was natural 
for the managers of industry whose initiative resulted in 
the inauguration of many pension plans to see to it that 
they were well provided for, but sometimes the ag- 
gregate pensions of a few executives amounts to half 
the aggregate pensions of hundreds of employes. 

Here is the way pension schemes operate to favor 
the upper class group. The ordinary employe begins 
at a low wage, and his income tends to rise in slow stages 
until he is 45 or 50. His average wage is what he re- 
ceives from the age of 25 to 35. The wages of manage- 
ment, however, tend to keep on going up until it is time 
for the executive to retire. Since pensions are usually 
based on the last ten years’ pay, executives draw higher 
pensions as their incomes have continued to mount while 
those of the workers under them have stopped growing. 
Pensions based upon final salary, or salary in the last 
few years of employment, discriminate against the rank 
and file of emploves who are the bulk of pensioners, and 
favor the technical and executive staffs which are re- 
sponsible for the administration of the plans but which 
constitute a comparatively small group on the pension 
roll. 
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Executives have more stability in employment than 
minor employes. Executive staffs are not exposed to 
occupational accidents as are those in the lower scale 
groups, and the mortality rate of the executive group 
is lower than that of the skilled, or unskilled, workers. 
These factors all work to favor the executive’s chance 
of a pension as against the minor employe. 


Most pension plans are insecure because of inadequate 
financing, lack of actuarial soundness and because of 
failure to provide adequate legal safeguards for the 
funds, and for the preservation of the rights of em- 
ployes. Unless these policies are changed it is obvious 
that the industrial pension is doomed. 

As late as 1927 most companies with pension systems 
had set aside no funds for the payment of benefits in 
the future. There was some improvement by 1932, but 
even then most pensioners and employes were members 
of pension systems “for the support of which no funds 
had been accumulated.” 

Investment of pension funds were also found to be 
insecure. Many millions were merely in the form of 
balance sheet reserves on the books of the companies. 

Even trusts may not be secure, as the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Commission pointed out with reference to 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company which had adopted 
the “stereotyped form of pension trust fund agreement 
utilized by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company.” The Commission said that “this ‘trust’ is 
patently stamped as revocable at the whim of the donor, 
the Telephone Company,” and added: 

“Furthermore, it is a most peculiar ‘trust’ in that there 
never is a dollar in money, or independent securities, 
which passes from the company to the Trustee. If the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company were to become insolvent 
financially the Trustee might well find itself with a 
series of uncollectible promissory notes.” 

The Commission quoted from the Trust as follows: 

“The company may direct the Trustee to invest all or 
any part of the Pension Fund in any bonds or notes, 
whether secured or unsecured, of the company, or of 
any associated or subsidiary company of the Bell 
System.” 

Summarizing its findings in this case, the Commis- 
sion stated: 

“Should the inquiring employe of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company endeavor to find out what his supposed 
trust fund is, he will search the balance sheets of his 
company in vain, for there is nothing therein to identify 
this trust save the item—‘bills payable, $2,049,606, as 
of December 31, 1931.’ ” 

Despite all these defects in its trust, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company’s pension fund ar- 
rangements are as strong, if not stronger, than that of 
most other companies. 

Mr. Latimer’s study developed that investment in 
speculative securities were found to be permissible. 
Some of the pension funds administered by company 
executives are known to have been unwisely invested. 

The analysis indicated that many companies which ac- 
cumulated funds offered no protection against their pos- 
sible diversion. Employes are rarely found on pension 
administrative boards. Their petitions may receive in- 
sufficient consideration even if they are presented. Ex- 
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ecutives are usually too busy with their own affairs to 
familiarize themselves with the technic of pension plan 
operations with the result that before they become aware 
of the dangers, expenditures mount to such high figures 
that the plans sink into a financial morass from which 
it is difficult to extricate them. 

Few plans fund the liabilities, preferring to pay pen- 
sions out of current income. Plans for funding pension 
liabilities are well under way in a few large corpora- 
tions, but the railroads as a whole have not yet made 
a start toward funding, and the iron and steel industry, 
the most important single manufacturing group operating 
pension systems, has hardly begun funding its pension 
liabilities. 

While pension plans cover comparatively few work- 
ers, aggregate payments run up into big money. In 
1931 about 140,000 pensioners received $100,000,000. 
Industry set aside $625,000,000 that year as a reserve 
for future pension payments. That’s a lot of any man’s 
money. It is but fair to emphasize at this point that 
pension plans in industry were introduced because no 
social provision for the aged had been made. 


Most of the pension expenditures came out of current 
revenues, and not from funds that had been accumulated. 
That this method was extravagant was not fully re- 
alized until, in many cases, large deficits of unfunded 
liabilities had been incurred. Directors are reluctant 
to recommend policies requiring increases in expenses. 
This policy of drift has sent a large number of pension 
plans on the rocks during the depression. 

Long service requirements which provide for twenty, 
or twenty-five years of continuous employment with the 
same company have detracted from the value of pension 
offers. Consolidations and mergers, changes of produc- 
tion methods and of markets, place an increasing num- 
ber of obstacles in the way of long, uninterrupted em- 
ployment with one firm. 

Arbitrary provisions are sometimes inserted in pension 
plans. One railroad retains the right to cancel any 
pension “whenever it is established in the opinion of 
the Pension Committee that the pensioner displays a de- 
cided lack of appreciation of the company’s liberality in 
granting the pension.” Lack of appreciation may cover 
a multitude of things! 

Further expansion of voluntary industrial pension 
plans, according to the researches of Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, is definitely limited in scope. Little 
opportunity for the successful operation of pension plans 
is offered in industries such as mining, where work- 
ers rarely attain old age, or in industries like construc- 
tion, or contracting, where tenure of job with a single 
employer is usually brief. The field is also extremely 
limited in the style goods and luxury industries and 
perhaps also in machine tool, cement, canned goods and 
lumber. 

Organized labor has always fought shy of voluntary 
industrial pension schemes on the ground that they 
would seek to chain the workers to their jobs, wean them 
away from unionism and make them serfs of industry. 
To afford their members a measure of security, the 
unions have established old age pension schemes of their 
own, independent of employers. Examination of these 
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plans by the group indicated that on the whole they are 
in so precarious a condition that “they cannot much 
longer be maintained on existing financial foundations.” 

The trade union pension movement began in 1905, 
and by last year had covered 25 unions with 1,500,000 
members, or 45 per cent of the total membership. The 
difficulty in the union pension system has been the same 
as that of industrial pensions, the unavoidably high cost 
of any pension system when financed out of current 
revenues. As a result of the present status of union 
pension plans, labor organizations have redoubled their 
efforts to further the passage of state old age pension 
laws. To this end the American Federation of Labor 
has formulated a standard old age pension bill. Sixteen 
states have old age pension laws on their statute books. 
The Colorado law, which had been in existence since 
1927, has just been declared unconstitutional because of 
administrative provisions. Before February 1 last near- 
ty 50 bills for old age pensions had been introduced in 
21 states. There is now under consideration in Congress 
two pension proposals submitted by railroad employes 
which would compel the roads to establish joint con- 
tributory plans. 

While Gerard Swope, president of the General Elec- 
tric Company, has formulated an employes security plan 
for the electric industry that would include disability 
and old age pensions, the possibility of an entire in- 
dustry acting as a unit in the establishment of a pension 
system seems far in the future. Last year the New 
York Building Congress, comprising all factors in the 
building industry in New York City, after an exhaustive 
study of the problem, concluded that private pension 
plans would be inadequate and recommended endorse- 
ment of a state compulsory plan to which employers, 
employes and the state would contribute. 

Dramatic evidence of the failure of the whole in- 
dustrial pension movement is implicit in the conclusion 
of the report of Industrial Relations Counselors which 
lists twenty-nine safeguards and precautions that should 
be taken in formulating any industrial pension plan. 
These include provision for membership, guarantee of 
funds, adequate financing, security of funds, flexibility 
as to retirement provisions, maximum limitation of pen- 
sion awards, separation of upper and lower ranks to 
avoid discrimination. 


What is the future of industrial pensions? Few plans 
will be able to survive unless there is a measurable re- 
covery from the depression in the near future. Busi- 
ness improvement is absolutely necessary in order to 
permit the accumulation of large funds necessary to 
save these plans. 

“Voluntary provision of complete old age security by 
industry under a business economy in which the criterion 
of success and the condition of continued existence is 
profits inevitably involves inescapable contradictions,” 
the report concludes. 

The logic of the pioneer work undertaken by the In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors points only in one direc- 
tion: towards a compulsory governmentally sponsored 
old age pension system if more than a fraction of in- 
dustry’s superannuated workers are to be properly cared 
for against old age distress. 
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Russias Worst Ememay 


American labor’s new argument for not recog- 
nizing Russia is that the horde of Russian 
workers can down the American laborer. When 
an eminent geographer looks at Russia he fails 
to find any basis for this argument. Ellsworth 
Huntington, geographer, is a professor at Yale 
University and contributor to “The New 
Russia.” 


THE SOVIET REGIME has come to grips with its worst 
enemy, the peasants. Whole villages recently have been 
uprooted from Kuban, and sent north because they were 
not supplying enough grain. Doubtless the villagers 
failed to obey orders ; they may not have raised their full 
quota of grain; they may have hidden or destroyed part 
of what they raised; and they may have been other- 
wise obstructive. But they signify something deeper 
than this. They are symbolic of the great and terrible 
fact that Russia is hungry, and her peasants will not, 
or cannot, feed her. This in turn means that in spite of 
all talk to the contrary, Russia is poor agriculturally, 
and is overpopulated. Moreover, although some of the 
leaders are men of extraordinary ability and energy, the 
vast mass of the Russians, especially the peasants, are 
comparatively dull and inert. Both the agricultural pov- 
erty and the human inefficiency are fundamentally asso- 
ciated with the vast size of Russia and its consequent 
continental climate. Perhaps the climate, rather than 
the peasants, is really Russia’s worst enemy. 

The most impressive feature of Russia is its endless 
monotony. Practically all the Russians live in vast plains 
where the scenery is almost uniform for hundreds of 
miles. All of Russia, except the desert fringe in Asia 
and the coast of the Black Sea, is farther north than 
Montreal. Since this enormous area is little influenced 
by the sea, it has an extremely continental climate. The 
summers are pleasantly warm, or even hot, and fairly 
rainy, but the winters are long, cold, and dry. Hence 
practically the same uniform kind of agriculture prevails 
over millions of square miles, and 120,000,000 peasants 
live in almost identically the same way. Some, to be 
sure, live in plastered adobe houses and raise wheat, 
while others live in log houses and raise rye. But all 
alike live in little compact villages, and go to work in 
fields, five-sixths of which 
are given up to grain. 
They never see anything 
except the same level 
plain, a few villages which 
are just like their own, 
and a market town where 
they jostle other peasants 
of precisely their own 
type. 

The character of these 
peasants is probably the 
most basic fact in Russia, 
for even the towns people 
are, for the most part, 
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only a step removed from peasanthood. Taken as a 
whole, the peasants are likeable, good tempered, friendly 
people, but they are inert, submissive and unenterpris- 
ing. These latter qualities had a great deal to do with 
making Russia an appropriate place in which to start the 
communist experiment. Since so many peasants are of 
this type the problem of the leaders was at first reduced to 
little more than the handling of the proletariat of the 
towns in whose favor the whole revolution was planned. 
Even now it is doubtful whether the spark of resistance 
in Kuban will kindle any open conflagration, for the 
peasants have not yet changed their character. 

This raises the question of why the peasants have this 
widespread quality of inertia, submissiveness, and con- 
servatism. Is it an inheritance from the old regime, 
or was the old regime as well as the new, a natural re- 
sponse to the character of the peasants? The best answer 
is to examine the factors which control the activities of 
the peasants. One of these basic factors is the contin- 
ental climate which determines what kind of crops shall 
be raised. Take the Moscow region, as an example. The 
ground freezes in October, and by the end of that month 
farm work is practically at a standstill. Some wood may 
have to be cut, but not much. Not only is wood scarce in 
the good farming districts where most of the Russians 
live, but in winter the windows are closely sealed, and 
everyone crowds into a single room. The farm animals 
help to provide warmth against the winter, for they 
are often separated from the living room by only a low 
partition. The care of the animals takes little of the 
men’s time. In most Russian stables the manure is al- 
lowed to accumulate all winter, and the number of 
animals is small. The average farm family in Euro- 
pean Russia has never had more than one or two horses, 
three cattle, a pig, and perhaps ten hens. Contrast this 
with the average Indiana farm with its three horses or 
mules, nine cows and calves, twenty pigs, and eighty 
hens. And anyway how can the Russian men have much 
to do in winter when the women do most of the work? 


In December there are only seven hours of daylight, 
the houses are poorly lighted, and zero temperatures en- 
courage people to stay at home. Handicrafts are scarce, 
and in the past the peasants have rarely known how to 
read. What wonder then that in winter the Russian 
villagers often spend sixteen hours in bed, and do little 
except huddle over the fire, eat, drink, and talk the rest 
of the time. Not till April does the frost leave the 
ground around Moscow. Then for several weeks the 
roads and fields are so muddy that hauling and plow- 
ing are impossible. Thus for half the year the ordinary 
Russian peasant lives in enforced idleness. Under the 
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old, schoolless regime the boys as well as the men were 
subjected to this enforced idleness. 

No matter how strong a man may be, such inactivity 
makes his body soft and inefficient, and dulls his mental 
activity. The spring work demands that he be at his 
best, but his relaxed body cannot work rapidly, and 
each night the plowing and sowing leave him too tired 
for anything except a hearty meal and some sleep. 
Naturally such men are capable of cultivating only small 
plots of land. Worse still, they have little initiative, little 
interest in outside affairs and little of the sort of energy 
and knowledge which would dispose them to question 
or resist a new regime. They are the kind who put 
things off till tomorrow, and can be easily managed. 
They are just the sort upon whom a new form of gov- 
ernment can easily be imposed. 


But why has not a similar climate produced similar 
results in Canada? It has, to a certain degree, among 
the French Canadians, but there are two great differ- 
ences between Canada and Russia, even if we eliminate 
race. One is that the cultural level of the Canadians is 
so high that they do not suffer from idleness in any such 
degree as the Russians. They have far more animals 
to care for, and the men take care of them. The men 
have to break out the roads and go to the distant village 
on errands, and the habit of reading is widespread. In 
the second place, the Canadian climate is far better than 
that of Russia because it is much more stormy. This 
sounds absurd to many people, but variability of weather 
from day to day is one of the important factors in 
promoting health and activity. It so happens that the 
coldest agricultural region of North America is one of 
the parts of the earth’s surface where cyclonic storms 
are most frequent, so that the best kind of climatic 
variability is highly developed. The U. S. S. R., on 
the contrary, by reason of the size of Asia, is rarely 
penetrated by cyclonic storms in winter, and the weather 
is extremely monotonous, or else is broken only by rare 
storms so violent that they do more harm than good. 
The exact extent to which these conditions differentiate 
the Soviet Republic from Canada is not yet clear, but 
there is certainly a distinct difference climatically, as well 
as culturally. But the Russian climate would not be 
so bad if the mode of life were different. This is evident 
in the Russian women, for they appear to be more ener- 
getic than the men. Many people have made observa- 
tions like those of an American engineer who managed 
one of Russia’s greatest new projects. He says that the 
highly-trained Russian women who operated his move- 
able derricks and the unskilled women who shovelled 
earth were alike in being better workers than the men 
on the same jobs. This is in harmony with what has 
just been said, for winter brings no more idleness to 
Russian women than to those of other lands. 


The Russian climate has an adverse effect physio- 
logically as well as psychologically. Abundant statis- 
tical evidence shows that in the world as a whole the 
conditions of health and activity vary in almost perfect 
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harmony with climate. 
People fail to realize this 
because they often con- 
fuse climate with latitude. 
The climate around the 
North Sea is the most 
healthful in Europe and 
perhaps in the whole 
world. From the North 
Sea outward its favorable 
qualities—and likewise 
the conditions of health, 
activity and progress—de- 
teriorate with almost equal 
rapidity no matter whether 
one goes northward, eastward, or southward. Ham- 
burg and Moscow lie in the same latitude about a 
thousand miles apart. Nevertheless, the climate of Ham- 
burg differs from that of Moscow about as much as it 
does from that of Sardinia, a thousand miles to the 
south, or Hammerfest, a thousand miles north. 

Moscow has a good climate in summer, but suffers 
in comparison with Hamburg mainly because its winters 
are too dry and cold, its storms less frequent but too 
severe, and its periods with temperatures just above 
freezing far too short. In spite of popular opinion to 
the contrary, abundant atmospheric humidity is con- 
ducive to health except at high temperatures. Mild 
winters are also helpful. The abnormally high tempera- 
ture in the winters of both 1931-2 and 1932-3 in the 
United States eliminated the usual sharp peak which 
normally appears in the mortality curve. Students’ 
marks, civil service examinations, and applications for 
patents all show that people’s minds are most alert when 
the outside temperature averages about 40° F., with 
frosts at night. Even though we shelter ourselves in 
well-warmed houses, lower temperatures tend toward 
mental sluggishness. As for storms, a constant suc- 
cession of mild ones provides the best conditions for 
health and activity. By far the worst health and lowest 
efficiency prevail among us in very cold, dry weather, 
especially when there is no snow on the ground. Russia 
has months of such weather. 


On the basis of climate alone the geographer would 
expect people’s health and alertness to diminish from 
the North Sea eastward. This is just what happens. 
In the past Russia has taken its place in the scale of 
human progress just where the geographer would expect 
from the geographic environment. Now a new culture 
has suddenly been imposed upon the country. Will this 
raise Russia above the countries in better geographic 
environments farther west? 


In order to answer this we need a clearer conception 
of Russia’s Five-Year Plan. This plan is often mis- 
understood because of failure to appreciate the small 
dimensions to which Russian industry was reduced dur- 
ing the revolution, and the rapidity with which it was 
growing before the war. 

The Rusisan leaders display their skill and boldness, 
not so much in the Plan itself, as in the method of 
presenting it. They might have proclaimed that in five 
years they intended to liquidate the effects of the revo- 
lution, but nobody would have been thrilled by that. So 
they based their comparisons on the low dip in 1920 
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and the subsequent recovery, thus persuading both them- 
selves and the world that their feat is highly remark- 
able. Their skill in doing this is to be admired. Never- 
theless, nothing has yet occurred to suggest that Rus- 
sia’s industrial position is higher than would be ex- 
pected on the basis of the country’s geographic environ- 
ment and past history up to the World War. 

A similar situation prevails in respect to agriculture. 
Since over 80 per cent of the Russians depend on agri- 
culture, the general level of prosperity is obviously de- 
termined by the farmers. The following figures show 
the average number of pounds of grain of all kinds 
raised in recent normal years for each male farm worker 
in Russia and the United States. 


eS Sen 4,570 pounds 
Mississippi ......... 4,900 “ 
United States....... 28,000 “ 
i ae tai acai 97,000 “ 


On the farms. of Russia the work of one man, and of 
the women and children who work with him, produces 
a weight of grain equal to that of 76 bushels of wheat 
against 82 in Mississippi, where nearly 60 per cent of 
the farmers are Negroes. In the United States as a 
whole the return from similar work is about six times 
as great, and in Jowa twenty-one times as great. 

We might figure out the relative prosperity of the 
Russian farmers in several other ways, but the results 
would be the same. For instance, the average number 
of acres of harvested land per man on the farms, and 
the average yield of grain per acre in bushels, is as 
follows: 

Acres perman Bushels per acre 


re re 8 12 
Mississippi ............ 18 15 
United States ......... 39 20 
Nias in kinda teats 70 35 


It hardly seems fair that the yield per acre should in- 
crease in harmony with the increase in the area under 
cultivation, but such is undoubtedly the case. The Rus- 
sians are also at a disadvantage because they devote so 
large a part of their cultivated land to cereals and so 
little to more profitable crops such as cotton, vegetables, 
fruits, and tobacco. In general such crops produce at 
least twice as great a profit per acre as do the cereals. 
Reckoning on this basis, we come to the final conclusion 
that if the prices of all products were everywhere the 
same, the average production per man on the farms 
would show approximately the following ratios: 


ra ahd a alala rds Sia 1 
0 ae Se eee 5 
ee 11 
es cnet wp anette 22 


Can this condition be greatly improved? The usual 
answer is based on a common misconception of geog- 
raphy. The hope of relief through improvements in 
agricultural methods, or the cultivation of unused land, 
is far less than is generally supposed. In no other coun- 
try is there such a huge area of rich black soil as in 
Russia. Yet this superb soil does not yield large crops 
per acre, because it suffers from extremely low tem- 
perature and drought. Even in the United States and 
Canada such conditions give a yield scarcely greater 
than in Russia. Fertilization does not help nearly so 
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much as might be supposed, for fertilizers produce great 
benefit only when kept moist most of the time. Den- 
mark and Belgium get huge yields per acre not merely 
because they use plenty of fertilizer and plow deeply, 
but because frequent mild rains slowly dissolve the 
fertilizing materials and feed the plants steadily, not 
only in summer, but even during the mild, unfrozen 
winters. In Russia, on the other hand, the fertilizing 
process is checked, not only by many months of frost, 
but by long dry spells in both spring and fall. But let 
us suppose that Russia can so far excel the people in 
similar climates elsewhere that in the short space of one 
generation she ultimately doubles her yields per acre, 
a thing which no country has ever done. Even then, the 
average peasant will produce less than half as much as 
the average farmer in Mississippi. 


But cannot more land be cultivated? Here again we 
are confronted by an extraordinary failure to under- 
stand the limits set by geography. Russia has millions 
of square miles of unused land, but most of it is scarce- 
ly worth cultivating. For ages the Russians have been 
land-hungry. That is why they have spread into Siberia. 
The Siberian settlers have much larger farms than those 
who stayed at home, and are correspondingly more pros- 
perous. Unfortunately, however, they have already oc- 
cupied practically all of the narrow strip which is really 
good. On one side limits are set by summer frosts, on 
the other by droughts. In vast sections the drainage is 
so poor that the land is swampy and cannot be drained 
except at unreasonable expense. The Russians have been 
able to establish their new state farms on unused land 
only because the land was not worth cultivating by 
the old methods. But already they find that in dry years 
the yield drops off pitifully. Only the optimist dares 
hope that the cultivable area in Russia can be increased 
50 per cent. But even if this were done at once, and 
the yield per acre doubled, Russia would still be terribly 
over-populated, and the rural standard of living would 
still be far below that of Mississippi. 


“Well, then,” we are told, “take the people off the 
land, and let them work in the factories.” But even in 
these days of rapid expansion, the growing industries 
do not absorb the normal growth of population. The 
death rate in Russia is high, over twenty per thousand 
inhabitants even in the best years. But the birth rate 
is still higher, over forty per thousand inhabitants. Each 
year the births exceed the deaths by two or three million. 
From 1927 to 1931 the total number of non-agricultural 
wage earners, including transportation and other pur- 
suits as well as manufacturing and mining, is reported 
as increasing from 8,900,000 to 15,600,000. This in- 
crease scarcely takes care of the growth in population, 
and yet it includes 2,400,000 persons engaged in new 
construction. When construction slackens, as it must 
soon, the Russians simply cannot find places in industry 
for all their growth of population and the farm popu- 
lation will almost inevitably increase still further, un- 
less new circumstances intervene. So it is hard to see 
how Russia can either reduce her farm population, or 
increase its productivity to a level much above that of 
the colored people of our South. Under such condi- 
tions it is very doubtful whether a high degree of in- 
dustrialization is possible, unless the Soviet system is 
vastly superior to the capitalistic system. 
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It is difficult to avoid extremes of either pessimism or 
optimism in respect to Russia. A cold analysis of the 
geographic, racial, and economic conditions is not re- 
assuring. Geographical conditions such as isolation, as 
well as climate, which helped the initial stages of the 
Russian experiment may prove a hindrance in the future. 
Passivity, dreaminess, lack of initiative, docility, care- 
lessness of detail, and the tendency to put off until to- 
morrow appear to be Russian characteristics closely con- 
nected with the long, cold, monotonous, workless winters. 
Such characteristics enabled a small, energetic group 
of leaders to carry out an amazing revolution, but they 
threaten further progress. They imply a distressing 
scarcity of persons with the alert, accurate qualities 
which make the Scotch, not only take excellent care of 
machinery and invent new ways of improving it, but 
plan their work far ahead. Russia is also handicapped 
racially because so many millions of the old leaders 
have been killed, or exiled. Many able leaders still re- 
main, but there is a great lack of forceful men of the 
sort who are able to run factories, manage school 
systems, and keep the railroads and mines in good order. 
In destroying her bourgeoisie, Russia has inflicted upon 
herself an almost untold racial, as well as social, loss. 
In addition to this, Russia’s economic situation is very 
precarious because the supplies of coal, iron and other 
metals are not only small in proportion to the vast size 
of the country, but badly distributed. Thus from many 





points of view, the road which the Soviet regime must 
follow in order to achieve ultimate success is most dif- 
ficult. 

Such conditions are greatly to be regretted. In spite 
of many and grievous errors, the fundamental idea of 
the Russian revolution is sound. This idea is that a 
planned economy must be established in such fashion 
that everyone who is able to work has work at all times, 
and the benefits of each improvement redound to the 
advantage of all. If she could succeed in thus building 
up a new social order, in which the evils of private 
wealth and commercial competition were eliminated, the 
benefit to the world would be immeasurable. Therefore, 
it is sad to think that the dice seem to be loaded so heavi- 
ly against her. Yet perhaps Russia has carried her ex- 
periment far enough to teach the rest of the world a 
lesson. The usual history of new ideas, inventions, in- 
stitutions, and discoveries, is that no matter where they 
arise, they bring the greatest benefit to a few leading 
countries where civilization is highest. Both now and 
in the past, civilization has systematically stood highest 
in regions where the climate comes closest to being ideal 
for the stage of development which the world happens 
to have reached at any particular time. Perhaps this 
means that Germany, England, or the United States 
may sift the wheat from the chaff in the Russian ex- 
periment, and thus build up a new social order more 
just and happy than any which has gone before. 
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The Coming Tax Rebellion 


Some 3,000 taxpayers’ associations have come 
into existence recently under the pressure of 
the mounting American tax bill. The plan of 
their battle campaign, which includes reforma- 
tion of antiquated features of our state and 
county governments, is described by Edward 
M. Barrows. 


THROUGHOUT THIS COUNTRY portents of a better time are 
coming into view. We do not recognize them as portents 
because they consist mainly of the work of our neigh- 
bors, and it is hard to believe that a neighbor can be 
a very imposing thing. But America is like that. We 
express our emotional discontent in great billowings of 
national uplift and uproar, in congressional debates ac- 
companied by wind and rising temperatures, in hunger 
marches, in radio diatribes against high taxes. But 
when such patriotic pageantry no longer can hide our 
plain obligations, reluctantly we turn to our neighbors 
and work by communities to do for ourselves, from the 
ground up, what the nation never can do from the top 
down. 

The portents in question are the multitudes of local 
taxpayers’ organizations which have arisen to deal with 
the problems of mounting taxes, but which already are 
beginning to look behind the tax schedules and into 
those political anomalies of this machine age which 
underlie the swollen budgets. They are portentous for 
three reasons. First, they are led largely by sober-mind- 
ed citizens who never before have given serious thought 
to public affairs and are militant now in self-defense of 
their own interests from governmental intrusion. Again, 
being non-political, they show a disposition to go direct 
to the root of their troubles, attacking, not only the tax 
budgets, but the archaic institutions these often repre- 
sent. Finally, though local in origin and spontaneously 
conceived, they are spread over the forty-eight states to 
such an extent as to give national force to their common 
aims. 


There is Iowa, with ninety-nine county taxpayers’ as- 
sociations centralized into a state league which is helping 
to force upon the legislature a complete revision of the 
state’s system of county 
government. Then there 
is the taxpayers’ organiza- 
tion of Los Angeles now 
engaged in a_ searching 
campaign of public educa- 
tion on the water supply 
problem, as a basis for a 
citizens’ referendum on a 
huge bond issue. The 
hard-headed New Eng- 
land Council, an organiza- 
tion of, and by, business 
men for business purposes, 
is listing one hundred 








By Edward M. Barrews 


steps by which New England communities are fighting 
higher taxes, and circularizing the list to the citizens 
of six states. There is the Colorado State Taxpayers’ 
League endorsing a special “Taxpayer’s Ticket” of thir- 
ty-one candidates chosen about equally from the two 
major parties in the last election, and electing nineteen 
of them. The Farmers’ and Taxpayers’ League of South 
Carolina carrying their fight for efficient administration 
into the pre-legislative caucus of the Democratic party 
and nearly gaining control of the lower house of the 
legislature thereby. These are typical of the efforts by 
which the people, through tax-reform agitation, are re- 
claiming their rights of self-government from a _be- 
wildered, outmoded political administration. 

This new-old form of community leadership springs 
up at a time when it is evident that our traditional sys- 
tems of local self-government, long left to run by them- 
selves, are tottering through their own futility, and are 
threatening fundamental American institutions in their 
fall. “I have just returned,” said a well known civic 
administrator in a recent letter to the writer, “from a 
conference ... of Public Welfare officials of the 
Southern states; also, from conferences in Indiana and 
Iowa regarding the unemployment situation in these 
states. Local government is running out of funds and 
is even about to collapse in several places. The illness 
moves with greater speed than the doctors . . . I think 
that something very far-reaching will happen in the 
course of the next six months.” 


Into the face of these things legislatures and local 
governments stare paralyzed. Their problem is to 
change everything without altering anything. But this 
miracle cannot be lightly performed, and alibis are the 
pet resources of the political mind. Blame someone else 
for the trouble. Since our political guides offer no more 
popular thought, and this one is always palatable to 
the human taste, it is now added to the others that sap 
our national morale. If you cannot pay your mortgage, 
blame the mortgagor. If farm products are overpro- 
duced, blame the city folk. If you are a Westerner, 
blame your troubles on the East. The whole country 
is upset with this sort of backbiting, which of course 
only scatters bitterness and increases the confusion. 

It has remained for certain bewildered legislatures to 
make the most curious application of this doctrine of 
“reform by alibi” in their strivings with the tax prob- 
lem. If taxes are too high, they say in effect, blame 
the taxes themselves. On this theory Indiana, West 
Virginia, Washington and Michigan legislatures, in 
what the Bulletin of the National Tax Association prop- 
erly calls a “desperate attitude of mind,’ have passed 
laws limiting the amount of property taxes that may 
be assessed in those states, as though the tax schedules 
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themselves were responsi- 
ble for the high cost of 
government they were 
created to maintain! 
Other states are dallying 
with this adaptation of the 
starvation cure to civic 
disease regardless of its 
nature, despite the warn- 
ings of economists, tax 
experts, and students of 
civil government. 

So the panic spirit 
spreads and interacts be- 
tween the emotional legis- 
islators and the emotionally-led voters who elected them. 
It is reflected in farmers’ strikes, tax strikes and similar 
petulant blows against “the system,” which blows re- 
bound upon the heads of the populace which dealt them, 
since they are parts of the system they are attacking. 
It is reflected also in such resolutions as that offered 
in the North Dakota legislature in January, calling on 
the western states to join North Dakota in a secession 
movement, leaving only the North Atlantic states, the 
accused culprits of the depression, in the Union. 

Aloof from this devil’s brew of voter’s panic, stirred 
by demogogic hysteria, stand the determined, purposeful 
local associations of sober citizens interested in reform 
through taxation, and not in vituperation. They do 
not deal in mobs, rarely, indeed, in public meetings, 
though they are usually organized under the pressure 
of public excitement over spectacular tax situations. 
Their programs lose their sensational aspects and be- 
cume campaigns of unemotional hard work. Naturally 
they early slough off the more ebullient spirits, who al- 
ways lose interest whenever a civic movement passes 
the hurrah stage, and they become the residuum of a 
community’s steadfast, thoughtful energy. Where there 
is no such residuum, the tax associations quickly flame 
themselves away. 





These dogged little local groups are the centers of 


genuine national reconstruction, and are beginning to 


assert themselves as such. By way of illustration alone, 
let us examine the work of a typical citizen’s tax re- 
form body in a typical American political district. 
Orange County, in south-eastern New York, is chosen 
for such an inside view, since, allowing for certain 
natural variations, what this county is doing, communi- 
ties in every part of the nation are doing. 

As in thousands of other American civic units, history 
and neither graft nor official incompetence accounts for 
the bulk of Orange County’s tax difficulties. It suffers 
from the state’s antique system of county organization, 
which might have been effective in the heyday of the old 
frigate Constitution, but which offers about the same 
comfort to the civic needs of the modern era that that 
excellent old relic could offer a modern battle fleet. The 
tax budget supports about the same inchoate, hit-or-miss 
assemblage of overlapping official positions, accounting 
systems that fail to account, offices which pay salaries 
but have no other discernible function that characterizes 
our republic from Eastport to Coronado Beach, and 
from the Federal government to the smallest hamlet. 
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Into this prosperous, easy-going region the financial 
troubles of the past four years descended like a plague 
of locusts. But while incomes of all kinds were sliding 
down hill, taxes continued in the opposite direction. 
Why this should be, and what was becoming of the taxes 
he paid was a mystery the average taxpayer had never 
taken the trouble to find out. He was aware of a com- 
plicated government of state, county, towns, villages, 
cities, school districts, special districts and what not 
that had come into being somehow. They were “run 
by politicans” who got officials elected or appointed to 
take charge of them. These beings were vaguely re- 
sponsible for the tax rate. There had been mutterings 
over high taxes for years, but after all when business 
was good it was better to go after profits than waste 
time over the tax rate. But in 1932 this logic no longer 
applied, and taxes came to hold a spotlight position in 
popular interest. 


In the spring of 1932 a local newspaper, The Mid- 
dletown Times-Herald, published a series of short, sharp 
analyses of Orange County taxes, how they were raised 
and what became of them. This series was afterward 
circulated in pamphlet form under the caption of “The 
Taxpayer’s Dollar.” The newspaper based its study 
on a comparison of official reports of ten years past 
with the stacked vouchers in the county clerk’s office. 
It was the kind of “news” that five years ago would have 
received scant attention, but in these tax-ridden times 
the blunt, statistical descriptions of what was happen- 
ing to the taxpayers’ money were eagerly read and dis- 
cussed by all sorts and conditions of men. The Mid- 
dletown Chamber of Commerce demanded action, and 
a Middletown Taxpayers’ Association was formed. In 
town after town citizens organized themselves into 
similar bodies and later became affiliated with the 
Middletown group for county action. Thus the League 
of Orange County Taxpayers came into being. 

“The Taxpayer’s Dollar’ gave the startled taxpayers 
an amazing picture of scrambled official duties, of waste- 
ful practices sanctioned by law and custom, of official 
fees, commissions and perquisites legally permissable, 
but practically questionable, to say the least. It showed 
an outmoded system of accounting with no centralized 
control; salaried supervisors responsible for the general 
conduct of county activities, but without power to con- 
trol expenses or appointments in some of the most im- 
portant divisions of county work; county departments 
operated on the basis of economic conditions a half cen- 
tury gone, with resultant ineffectiveness and staggering 
cost. 

a 


The sheriff’s office, as one example, was spending 
over $42,000 annually, but most of its present-day work 
consisted in serving civil processes for which the 
litigants pay fees that the sheriff by law is permitted to 
pocket—for which reason the personal value of the 
sherift’s office has been estimated at $50,000 for the 
three year term, although the office returned only 
$883.01 to the county in 1931. Travel allowances were 
still based on stage coach and wayside inn estimates of 
12c a mile, although railroad and bus fares today range 
from 2%4 to 3%c a mile, and the extreme county limits 
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are only an hour or so apart. Finally it revealed a vast 
network of state and Federal activities superimposed 
upon the county. 

All these costs of government were mounting so fast 
that disbursements in 1931 had increased by over 
$1,000,000 since 1921. 

With the endorsement of newspapers and civic or- 
ganizations, with the backing of the county’s important 
commercial and professional elements, and with the 
somewhat amused acquiescence of the chief engineers 
of the county political machines, the new organization 
vigorously set to work. The League proposed im- 
mediately a general tax reduction of at least 25%, the 
abolition of various county sinecures and the paring 
down of educational and welfare expenditures. Then 
it was proposed to force a reorganization of the county 
government on a more efficient system. These reforms 
were to be effected by public pressure through a power- 
ful and harmonious taxpayers’ organization and through 
a campaign of public education on county taxes; also 
by codperation with the county supervisors and other 
authorities. 

* 


The county was districted, with an official in each 
district to push the membership campaign and represent 
the organization generally. A committee was formed 
whose members were assigned to attend every super- 
visors’ meeting, and the meetings of other official county 
bodies, and report on their actions. These reports were 
condensed into news letters, together with other items 
of taxpayer interest, and mailed to the membership list. 

On the foundation of public interest thus created the 
Board of Governors went ahead with the intensive 
phases of the work—enforcing economies and urging 
salary reductions. Being practical men the Board mem- 
bers naturally expected a certain amount of opposition. 
They were not disappointed. They met it, in fact, at 
every turn, usually backed with reasonable argument 
and with powerful influence, political and social. Their 
efforts to eliminate minor wastes and petty pickings 
were easily successful. These abuses long had been 
known, the political powers knew they were indefensible, 
and were content to heed the demand for reform until 
the reformers tired out, as they always had done in the 
past. Also there was a powerful body of officeholders 
who welcomed the support of the voters in putting 
through reforms that had been prevented by political 
favoritism. 

Salary reduction was more difficult. The main trouble 
was that many of the salaries which the county was 
taxed to maintain were fixed by state laws. However, 
many officials saw the wisdom of voluntarily taking cuts 
until more prosperous days. With the help of the more 
public spirited supervisors and other officials, more ad- 
ministrative economies were effected. The political lead- 
ers still were supercilious and tolerant. ‘You fellows 
will get sick of this pretty soon,” a political leader told 
a friend on the League’s Board of Governors. ‘You 
can’t run yourfown business and try to run the county 
at the same time.” The minor officeholders, however, 
went into a flurry. An organization of county em- 
ployees was formed but it was not effective, as it was not 
favored by the leaders who preferred watchful waiting. 
There were blusterings and threatened boycotts, and 
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petty annoyances of well known Leaguers. This sort 
of pestering was checked by making the League’s mem- 
bership list secret, as well as the total enrollment—the 
latter for the purpose of keeping the party organizations 
in the dark as to the actual size of the opposition that 
could register its vote. 

New difficulties arose when the League undertook to 
secure curtailment of official welfare activities. It ran 
into a confusing three-cornered fight against powerful 
state agencies, local welfare societies and prominent 
citizens with pet philanthropies to protect. Again, the 
League found itself powerless in the face of state 
mandatory laws and the immediate effect of its efforts 
was the antagonism of some erstwhile friends. Once 
more the politicans smiled. 

It was when the League delved deeper and unearthed 
really important leakages in the treasury that it ‘began 
to discover its helplessness in the face of state laws, 
county traditions, political favoritism and implacable 
party organization, all arrayed against tax reform. Cer- 
tain near-scandals in county contracts were uncovered. 
It was apparent that under existing conditions they 
would probably repeat themselves immediately even if 
the League did concentrate its energies in proving them. 
Then there was the matter of the county’s dual court 
house system, carried over from the days when a trip 
over the Ramapo hills by coach or horse was a real 
undertaking. Today the two countyseats are half an 
hour apart by automobile. There in duplicate were the 
sheriff’s office with its archaic procedures and queer 
finances established by ancient state laws. There were 
the supervisors, thirty-seven of them where five were 
sufficient, all inviolable from taxpayers’ interference be- 
cause of state laws. 

& 


“The trouble with our county,” said one of the League 
leaders to the writer, “is that it is organized for a by- 
gone era, while we are living in a machine age. So we 
tax ourselves to support a government that not only is 
useless but stands in our way. We have courts and 
county buildings that were a great help to the old time 
circuit riders, but are a nuisance in these days of tele- 
phone, telegraph and automobiles. The sheriff used to 
be our most important peace officer. Today this part 
of his work is done by a state police system based on 
motorcycles, radios, armored cars and airplanes, and 
he is only an expensive process server.” 

Out of this welter of cross-purposes, three things be- 
came clear if the League were to be more than a register 
of protests. The fight for lower taxes must go out of 
the county and into the legislature. The League must 
choose between devoting its energies to cleaning super- 
ficial and obvious wastes, or devoting its time to chang- 
ing the existing system of government under which 
those wastes could forever be possible no matter how 
often they were cleaned up. Either choice meant trouble 
in its ranks for there were influential men who believed 
that the function of a tax reform body was to reform 
taxes and fight graft wherever it appeared while other: 
were equally strong for radical reorganization of the 
system that made waste inevitable even though some 
present malefactors were allowed to escape. The League 
decided to fight the system. 

Immediately it found allies in other county organiza- 
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tions involved in the same problem. The New York 
State Economic Council came to its aid and offered a 
rallying point for ail the fifty-three county taxpayers’ 
organizations in the state that wanted to abolish the 
old order and institute modern government. Then it 
settled down to grim work. Most of its projected re- 
forms were blocked by state mandatory laws. The 
League introduced bills to qualify such laws as especially 
effected Orange County and followed the Economic 
Council’s leadership in the fight for statewide county 
reorganization. They bumped solidly against the in- 
tangible opposition of the major political parties that 
worked together to keep the county patronage system 
untouched throughout the state. It moved to restrict 
the board of supervisors to a reasonable size and en- 
countered a clause in the state constitution which de- 
termines the numbers and duties of supervisors. 
Promptly the League leaders began to agitate for con- 
stitutional revision, though they knew this was an in- 
tricate matter of laws, statewide conventions and popu- 
lar referendums requiring years. According to the ac- 
cepted tradition of reform, the League leaders should 
have been disheartened by this time. Instead their de- 
termination increased, and they settled down to a long 
fight. This attitude has called forth no political smiles. 


After a year’s hard work, the county’s situation is 
this. The 1933 budget will be approximately $860,- 
000.00, as against the 1932 budget of $1,600,000.00. 
Part of this reduction comes from administrative econo- 
mies and part from reserve funds which the supervisors 
have released. Such a reduction could only be obtained 
through the cooperation of the supervisors, but there is 
little doubt in the county of the League’s influence in 
bringing about this codperation. Laws are pending in 
Albany which will permit some minor changes in the 
county structure. In the general matter of county re- 
organization the politicians claim the League is decisive- 
ly beaten. The League answers that it is just getting 
ready to fight. The effect on the county’s civic morale 
is incalculable. 

Over the country from coast to coast the people are 
organizing in similar bodies to deal with practically the 
same set of conditions that the League of Orange Coun- 
ty Taxpayers faces. A study of all available sources 
reveals at least 3,000 of them today, not including the 
myriad ward and neighborhood associations, and civic 
committees, some of which are doing important work. 

Their appearance in significant numbers is a direct 
outcome of the present day conditions of depression. 
Already some sort of evolution is discernible. The 
county taxpayers organization, which may represent 
an indefinite number of smaller local groups, appears to 
be the key unit. 

Any wholesale examination of the work that these 
3,000 citizens’ organizations over the country are do- 
ing makes the Orange County effort seem almost like a 
composite picture. We find the same indifference to the 
warnings against the mounting tax budgets. When tax 
consciousness becomes acute, almost invariably it is not 
the social service workers, or the political leaders, or 
the other professional public servants, but the stay-at- 
home business and professional men who are taking the 
leadership and carrying on the campaign. There are, 
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of course, exceptions, principally in favor of the Mu- 
nicipal League and Chamber of Commerce groups that 
are actuated mainly by business men. 

In their economy programs the whole nationwide 
movement is going through a remarkable evolution, and 
therein lies the crux of their value to the country. 
Orange County’s first efforts were more conservative 
than most. Too often the local taxpayers bodies have 
begun with revivalist methods, with emotional attacks 
aimed at spectacular, popular results. This has brought 
upon the country the “tax slashing” economies, blind 
percentage cuts, which have caused dismay among the 
educators, tax economists and municipal experts. 

The tendency, however, is that followed by the 
Orange County association towards a deeper and more 
thoughtful study of the purposes of civil government 
that express themselves in the tax budget. Increasing- 
ly, immediate tax reduction is becoming an incidental 
matter. In Missouri, in North Carolina, in New 
Mexico, in Michigan, in California and in New York, 
attempts to reduce local tax budgets have resulted in 
determined campaigns to reorganize town and county 
governments, and methods of state supervision and con- 
trol. Even when the need for modernization of govern- 
ment leads to an attack on the sacred state constitution 
itself, these civic crusaders do not hesitate. They are 
blocked, but not swerved from their purpose, by political 
obstruction, by considerations of social influence, or even 
by the horrendous charge of Radicalism, of all words 
the most loathed in the American business man’s 


vocabulary. 
° 


Finally there is the educational influence of this 
earnest searching of traditional American ideas of self- 
government to be considered. Again the testimony 
from all over the country is unanimous. A new force 
has entered American public life. It is a force that has 
been absent in our civic deliberations for over fifty 
years. The steady thinking, substantial element of this 
country is rediscovering that its help is as indispensible 
to government as government is to itself. The men 
upon whom communities have depended for prosperity, 
and even for civilized existence, are taking up the work 
of self-government which has been left so long in the 
hands of those in many cases least fitted to carry on its 
traditions. They are restoring to America the value 
of the community and of community action, which has 
always been found the most effective force in American 
history. The American revolution was wrought by just 
this kind of local effort, typified in the Committees of 
Correspondence which were able, by the concerted ac- 
tion of community organizations to guide a justifiable 
spirit of revolt away from sporadic mobs and house 
burnings into the formation of a new republic. The 
slaves were freed by it. The rebellion of the ’70s against 
railroad domination operated through it. Every suc- 
cessful political party originated in community, not na- 
tional action. Now it is being evoked again, to conduct 
our country in safety through the perilous transitions 
that confront us. Not by hysteria, or recrimination, or 
by discarding tested principles of government, but by 
taking thought to himself and with his neighbors, does 
the level-minded taxpayer intend to achieve the goal 
of sound government. 
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Fconomic War Reports 
Compiled iby Edward H. Collins 


American Front 

The dramatic collapse of the credit 
structure of the United States and 
its equally dramatic revitalization at 
the hands of President Roosevelt 
easily furnished the highlight of last 
month’s financial and economic devel- 
opments. 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, set up a year ago last Feb- 
ruary to prevent bank failures and 
thereby end hoarding and its attend- 
ant deflationary evils, was well con- 
ceived, and under happier circum- 
stances might have fulfilled its 
mission. But from the very outset 
time was an extremely important ele- 
ment so far as success or failure of 
the R.F.C. was concerned. It could 
prop up the tottering bank structure, 
but it could not hold it up permanent- 
ly without some definite early evi- 
dence that the Administration was 
going to solve its own fiscal problems. 
Handicapped by an_ obstructionist 
Congress, Mr. Hoover, as we aH 
know, was unable to make any real 
progress on such matters as the war 
debts and the budget, the solution 
of which was so important in build- 
ing up public confidence and sup- 
plementing the work of the corpora- 
tion. To make matters worse, Con- 
gress hampered the work of the 
R.F.C. severely, particularly through 
the vicious provision for loan pub- 
licity which it inserted in the Relief 
Bill. The ill-advised action of Gov- 
ernor Comstock of Michigan in de- 
ciding to close all the banks of the 
state rather than permit the failure 
of one large but bad institution was 
the final straw. 

In retrospect, however, this series 
of seemingly unfortunate events will 
seem to most persons—with the ex- 
ception of those whose deposits have 
been impounded in the closed banks 
of the country — as providential. 
There can be no question that the 
demise of what so long passed under 
the loose designation of the Ameri- 
can banking system was a blessing in 
disguise. So long as our banks re- 
mained open, the tendency would 
have been to keep alive the archaic 
and outworn mode of banking under 
which we have so long struggled, and 
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just so long would all banks continue 
to be distrusted. With the banks 
closed the whole problem instantly 
dissolved. There was, then, only one 
course to take: that was to open the 
sound banks and make them the back- 
bone of a strong and modern credit 
structure. Mr. Roosevelt seized his 
opportunity boldly, and has already 
completed the first phase of the pro- 
gram. There is no reason to doubt 
that he will press the second part of 
the program, that part providing for 
permanent reform, to an equally suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


© 
British Front 

Some of Great Britain’s unofficial 
spokesmen have explained that the 
country left gold because most of the 
rest of the world was not “playing 
the game,” that is, allowing the gold 
standard to function normally. So 
great an expert on what constitutes 
“playing the game,” one would sup- 
pose, would be irreproachable itself. 
Yet see what has happened. In 
1932 “The Economist,’ of London, 
estimates that Britain’s adverse bal- 
ance of payments was reduced to £20 


million from £99 million in 1931. Has . 


the exchange been allowed to reflect 
this improvement in the nation’s 
foreign position? On the contrary; 
the exchange equalization fund re- 
cently has been gorging itself with 
gold and foreign currencies in order 
that the export fruits of a cheap 
currency may not wither. As any 
free trader should know, the govern- 
ment’s refusal to let sterling give 
reflection to this improvement is im- 
poverishing the very countries to 
which Britain hopes to sell enough 
goods to enrich itself. There is small 
wonder that there is now less evi- 
dence of an improvement in English 
trade than there was at the end of 
the year. The British exchange 
policy has made many persons not 
always lacking in astuteness regard 
the future of the pound with dubiety, 
partly on the theory that an exchange 
held down by official intervention 
will eventually relieve the authorities 
of the necessity of intervening. 


French Front 

In a country like France or Italy 
where the wheat farmer is an integ- 
ral part of the national defense the 
price of wheat is apt to reflect the 
continuing interest of the govern- 
ment in the welfare of the agrarian 
interests. There is, for instance, the 
French wheat grower, who has en- 
listed official support to an extent 
that makes the lavish Farm Board 
in this country seem like a “punter.” 
The French wheat farmer is pro- 
tected by a price level 2% times 
above that with which the American 
farmer must now put up with. But 
that is not all. The French Ministry of 
Agriculture has just been authorized 
to spend up to 300 million francs 
in buying contracts for wheat de- 
liverable on September 30. Again 
that is not all. The farmer is en- 
titled to renounce the purchase con- 
tracts entered into with his govern- 
ment if he can obtain a better price 
in the open market. One hears no 
more of the French farmer aiming 
at entering the export market, but 
he is claiming the domestic market 
as his very own, and in this exceed- 
ingly nationalistic world he is getting 
his wish. The French farmer, more- 
over, has it on the American farmer, 
in that he can confine himself to the 
domestic market without difficulty. 
As an example of the extent to which 
French industry and agriculture are 
protected, the price index of native 
products at the end of February was 
446 (based on 100 as the average 
for 1914), compared with 286 for 
imported products. 


Russian Front 

A decided change has recently 
manifested itself in Soviet monetary 
policy. Russian banks are reported 
to be bidding as high as 8 per cent 
on deposits of dollars, pounds, and 
other foreign currencies, while many 
of the restrictions formerly imposed 
on foreigners in respect to their 
moneys have been raised. Formerly 
foreigners sojourning in Russia, ac- 
cording to the Economitcheskaya 
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Tisn, were subjected to many dis- 
agreeable regulations ; today, foreign- 
ers may, without restrictions, and 
without previous authorization, im- 
port and export any quantity of ex- 
change they wish. The basis of the 
change of attitude is the shortage of 
foreign currency and exchange, due 
primarily to the breakdown of the ex- 
port market for wheat. The agricul- 
tural machine has, as a matter of fact, 
slowed down to a mere walk since 
1930. Grain collections fell 12 per 
cent in 1932, and this year wheat ex- 
ports are running 75 per cent below 
a year ago. Stalin’s “farm problem” 
at the moment makes that of the 
United States look puny by com- 
parison; for in Russia 85 per cent of 
the population is agricultural, as com- 
pared with about 25 per cent here. 
How much of the failure of the 
farms to produce is due to kulak op- 
position to the Stalin regime and how 
much is due to sheer inefficiency is 
the problem that must be solved; and 
Stalin has promised in no uncertain 
terms to find out for himself this 
spring. The materials would seem to 
be at hand for a major class war—not 
entirely economic in character—in the 
Soviet over the next few months. 
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Oriental Sector 

“Beware the Greeks bearing gifts,” 
seems to be the general Chinese at- 
titude toward proposals being ad- 
vanced by certain not entirely disin- 
terested persons in this country to 
“help the Orient” by raising the price 
of silver. The Chinese themselves 
have never regarded such offers seri- 
ously, but silver propagandists have 
undoubtedly taken in quite a few of 
their countrymen with the idea. Of 
course, rising silver prices would not 
help China at all. On the contrary, 
they would probably injure her trade 
seriously, first, because China is nor- 
mally an importer of silver on bal- 
ance; second because a rise in the 
value of a country’s exchange tends 
to have a deflationary effect on its 
prices. As a matter of fact, despite 
all the hulabaloo about the terriffic 
fall in the price of silver, the latter 
has not fallen as much as have most 
sensitive commodities; the result be- 
ing that the purchasing power of the 
metal is quite as high as, if not a little 
higher than, it was before the depres- 
sion set in. The people who stand to 
profit from a rising price of silver are 
the producers of, and speculators in, 
the metal, not the Oriental countries. 
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Austrian-Hungarian Sector 

Maintenance of a passable standard 
of living in both debtor and creditor 
countries is possible only if credit 
flows freely and without interrup- 
tion from the latter to the former. 
Lacking this constant supply of capi- 
tal, the debtor countries neither pay 
their creditors any interest nor buy 
much of their goods. Consider the 
cases of Austria and Hungary. Aus- 
tria’s foreign trade turnover fell 40 
per cent in 1932, but imports suffered 
more, falling from 2,210 million 
schillings to 1,402 million, whereas 
exports declined from 1,327 million 
to 784 million schillings. The ad- 
verse balance was reduced 265 mil- 
lion schillings. In Hungary the 
amount of foreign exchange remit- 
tances on account of foreign debt 
service was 21 million pengoe, as 
against from 250 to 300 million pen- 
goe due. For the purpose of achiev- 
ing still further trade isolation—or, 
rather, to cut down on imports still 
more—Hungary is abandoning clear- 
ing agreements, which in the latter 
half of 1932 accounted for 47 per 
cent of total imports. The agree- 
ments with France, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Italy, Rumania and Belgium 
are being substituted for outright 
barter arrangements, as the clearing 
system, it is found, among other 
things, tends to admit too much of 
imports not absolutely essential. Hun- 
gary has extended its foreign debt 
moratorium, self declared, until De- 
cember 22, 1933, when it will have 
existed two years. 


Cuman Front 

Next to the question of what Great 
Britain is going to do about its cur- 
rency, none holds greater interest 
here perhaps than the question of 
what Adolf Hitler’s economic pro- 
gram is to be. Some months ago, all 
but those congenitally suspicious per- 
sons who see in every fluctuation of 
the pound sterling evidence of fresh 
conspiracy against the United States 
came reluctantly to the conclusion 
that debating the British program 
was futile, because the British had no 
program. These persons have now 
reached the same conclusion in re- 
spect to the Nazi program. The 
answer is not, as Nazi apologists 
would have us believe, however, that 
it is too early for the party to have 
worked out a plan of action; it is that 
the party depends for its slender 
majority—at the moment at least—on 


the Nationalists and on extremists 
within its own ranks who have little 
or nothing in commen. Under the 
circumstances the Hitler policy must 
of necessity be one of agile oppor- 
tunism. The new German Standstill 
Agreement, by which frozen German 
short-term loans to the outside world 
are carried for another twelve months 
has been initialed by the signatories 
to the original agreement, and it in- 
volves nothing approaching a final 
solution. In fact, the 10 per cent re- 
duction provided for in 1932 has been 
reduced to 5 per cent this year. Ger- 
many’s export balance of trade fell 
to 23,000,000 marks in January, the 
smallest figure since 1929, thus again 
bringing into prominence the ques- 
tion of how long the Reich can main- 
tain service on its private external 
debt. February, it is true, showed a 
rise to 27,000,000 marks, but this, of 
course changes the picture only nom- 
inally. 
9 
Italian Front 

Italy has now reached that phase 
in its national finance which it can 
be said that the United States has 
experimented, with and finally been 
compelled to discard. That is the 
thawing out of frozen banking and 
industrial credits by warm and fre- 
quent applications of the govern- 
ment’s credit. In Italy the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is 
called the Institute for Industrial Re- 
construction, and, as here, its credit 
requirements are nearly insatiable. 
The government has sold a_ bond 
issue, finding, as Washington did, a 
ready market in that growing army 
of investors who want the govern- 
ment behind everything they put their 
money in. Reliable correspondents 
state that the 1,000 million lire In- 
dustrial Reconstruction issue is the 
first of a series of offerings of public 
securities, there being a great deal 
of defrosting yet to do. Whether 
Italy will fare any better than this 
country in the propping up of pri- 
vate credit by use of government 
credit is a question for which an 
answer may be supplied soon. The 
budget deficit promises to reach the 
4,000 million lire mark in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, and unemployment 
has risen about 10 per cent to 1,225,- 
000. Italian exporters are finding the 
competition increasingly keen from 
countries, such as Japan in the rayon 
line, whose currencies are allowed to 
depreciate. 
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Alien Corn 


Play by Sidney Howard. Presented by Katharine Cor- 
nell at the Belasco Theatre. 


Until I saw Miss Katharine Cornell in Alien Corn I would 
have refused to believe that I could take any interest whatever 
in the yearnings of a young woman who wanted to go to Vienna 
to study piano playing. I maintain that there are already too 
many piano players—and saxophone players. But there was Miss 
Cornell as the daughter of a crippled Viennese violinist, cast 
like a pearl before swine in a midwestern college. She was 
teaching them music, and didn’t like it. No, she must go to 
Vienna, where the piano playing is better; and I, like an old 
softy, was tremulously anxious that she should go there. In 
fact, Miss Cornell would merely have to stare at me with that 
look of agony in her eyes, and voice the lightest wish, and I 
would be in practically an orgy of suspense until her wish was 
fulfilled. Miss Cornell, as an actress, moved me very much; the 
play itself, good though it undoubtedly is, moved me not at all. 
And of course, that’s my fault, because I simply cannot care a 
hang about young women who want to play pianos, either here, 
or in Vienna. Years ago I was in love with a young woman 
who wanted, not only to play a piano, but to sing along with it, 
and the business soured me. I had as much trouble with that 
young woman and her piano as the unfortunate college professor 
in the play had with Miss Cornell and her piano, though, unlike 
the professor, I failed to shoot myself. But then, I wasn’t as 
phony as that professor, and I wasn’t in a quite unexciting play 
where a pistol shot evidently was needed to enliven the proceed- 
ings. It’s odd about that suicide, too. It wasn’t a bit more 
moving than if someone had shot the piano, a thing I should 
enjoy doing some matinee. Siegfried Rumann and Luther Adler 
bring to their parts rather more noise and tenseness than I 
thought necessary, but the radiance of Miss Cornell makes up 
for everything else. And if I hadn’t been hurt by a piano in 
early youth I might have liked the play better. But I doubt it. 


* 
Strike Me Pink 


Musical revue by Lew Brown and Ray Henderson. Pre- 
sented by them at the Majestic Theatre. 


With Jimmy (Schnozzle) Durante, Lupe Velez, Hope Will- 
iams, and Brown and Henderson tunes, a lovely and nimble danc- 
ing chorus, beautiful costumes and lavish settings, Strike Me 
Pink is a grand show. It is fast, full of pep, melodious, graceful, 
and, thanks to Jimmy Durante, funny. According to the program 
“the entire contents of the revue, including all sketches, are pro- 
tected by copyrights.” Sketches like those need protection, or 
something. But Jimmy Durante makes them funny, even when 
they’re not. He charges through the revue, a happy lunatic, 
spreading mad gaiety and hats with a lavish hand. Without him 
the show still would be a thing of beauty and music, but it would 
be soulless; Jimmy gives it a heart. There is something of 
the essential magic of Chaplin about this strange comic, this 
shabby, appealing, homely little product of the sidewalks of New 
York. He arouses not only your mirth, but your affection; he 
takes you into his confidence, lets you share his blissful state 
of lunacy, lifts you out of the hum-drum affairs of every day, and 
carries you with him into that delirious world where he seems 
to dwell. Hope Williams’ cool manner is a delight, Hal Le 
Roy’s dancing feet are amazing, Eddie Garr is a valuable find, 
and Lupe Velez is a hot tamale from Mexico. One number, 
Restless, is just the thing for tired business men—there aren’t 
any other kind, are there? 
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Both Your Houses 


Play by Maxwell Anderson. Presented by the Theatre 
Guild, Inc. at the Royale Theatre. 


I believe that Maxwell Anderson has been caught out on first 
base. He had a good play for the Hoover Era, but March 4 
finally did roll around, and now Both Your Houses is as defi- 
nitely dated as a can of 1932 coffee. Put me down as an incur- 
able old optimist if you will, but with the New Deal on the 
table I can’t dig up any enthusiasm for a play in which the 
Appropriations Committee is functioning over a thieving de- 
ficiency bill and jumping it from forty to two hundred million 
dollars to buy the Congressional votes needed to pass it over a 
Presidential veto. Even with many of the old players still tak- 
ing a hand in the game, we have a new deck and a new dealer. 
Mr. Anderson and his play now belong to history. Regarded as 
an historical document, Both Your Houses is interesting and 
entertaining, but quite unemotional and not at all exciting de- 
spite excellent acting, dialogue that has a truthful ring to it, 
and situations that seem natural to anyone who has pondered 
on the ways in which the citizens’ money has been squandered 
in the past. The central character, a young Congressman of 
noble purposes, seems rather too soft and idealistic; that one 
so naive could influence the course of Congress is rather a tax 
on the imagination. Government, either good or bad, doesn’t 
work that way: young Lochinvars out of the West are sat upon 
long before they get as far as Shepperd Strudwick gets with 
his fellow-Congressmen at the Royale Theatre. Walter C. Kelly 
as a philosophical old log-rolling politician gives a grand per- 
formance in one of the saltiest and most enjoyable parts ever 
written. “I believe,” he says, ‘that the vast natural resources 
of public apathy have never even been touched.” But that line 
was penned before the bank holiday. My admiration for the 
Theatre Guild’s fine cast and their good work under Worthing- 
ton Miner’s direction is unbounded; it is not their fault if the 
President moves too fast for theatrical producers to keep up 
with him. 
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Run, Little Chillun! 


Negro folk drama with music, by Hall Johnson. 
sented by Robert Rockmore at the Lyric Theatre. 


It was the purpose of Choir Leader Hall Johnson to dramatize 
the background in which Negro spirituals were born, and he 
succeeds admirably in a curiously uneven play. It depicts the 
struggle between the devout flock of the Hope Baptist Church 
and the followers of a touring revivalist half-pagan group, The 
New Day Pilgrims. The play itself is a clumsy and ramshackle 
affair with little movement and much tiresome talk, but it serves 
well enough as the libretto of a Negro opera, and is neither 
better, nor worse, than white folks’ librettos, most of which 
may be dismissed with a patient sigh. The power and beauty of 
Run, Little Chillun! lies in the force and vitality of the moon- 
worshippers’ ceremonial orgy, in the revival meeting in the 
church, and in the religious fervor of the tender and haunting 
spirituals. The singing is superb and the acting of the prifi- 
cipal roles is distinguished by that air of sincerity that colored 
players invariably achieve. It is an extraordinary entertain- 
ment, a quaint and barbarous riot of singing and dancing, of 
groaning, shrieking, weeping and wailing. Whether or not such 
scenes occur in the South to-day I do not know; but certainly 
they must have occurred in the past. Only in such surroundings 
could Negro spirituals have been born. 
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The Cherry Orchard 
Revival of the play by Anton Chekhov. Presented by 
Eva Le Gallienne at the New Amsterdam Theatre. 

It seems to me that in The Cherry Orchard, written by 
Chekhov in 1904, you will find a perfect allegorical expression 
of the essential and fundamental meaning of our American 
political administration of the past few years. This may at first 
glance seem a fantastic viewpoint, and certainly it is not one 
that should occur to you during the course of the play. But 
after you have left the theatre, after this wonderful old drama 
dealing with pathetic illusion, vain hope, frustrated endeavor, 
and general incompetence has imprinted itself upon your mind, 
just ask yourself if it doesn’t remind you of a larger political 
family that dwelt beside another Cherry Orchard on the banks 
of the Potomac. Such earnest seekers after theatrical-political 
truths as Maxwell Anderson and Elmer Rice are urged to study 
The Cherry Orchard. It is a profound and moving comment 
on human nature; and its effect lingers long after the curtain 
has fallen. Mme. Alla Nazimova, Miss Le Gallienne and 
a company of intelligent players do full justice to this great 
play, one of the select few that is worth seeing again. 


g 

Forsaking All Others 
Comedy by Edward Roberts and Frank Cavett. Pre- 
sented by Arch Selwyn at the Times Square Theatre 

Tallulah Bankhead, Cora Witherspoon, Fred Keating, and 
the rest of the cast treated this flimsy and infrequently amus- 
ing bit of chit-chat far nicer than it deserved. But why any- 
one should bother with it at all is one of the minor mysteries 
of these times. There was Miss Bankhead waiting at the church, 
only to learn that her prospective bridegroom had married an 
old flame, suddenly returned from Europe to sweep him off his 
feet. But he went to Mexico, procured a divorce, and returned 
to wed Tallulah, who naturally took another man instead. That’s 
a marvelous plot, isn’t it? There was a lot of that laboriously 
manufactured smart talk for which all New Yorkers are famous 
(at least on the stage) and there were drinks galore. If the 
unfortunate performers had been drinking anything stronger 
than ginger ale, every one of them would have been in a stupor 
hefore the final curtain mercifully hid them from view. As it 
was, they doubtless ended wegen, as did the play. 


A Saturday Night 
Comedy by Owen Davis. Presented by William A. 
Brady at The Playhouse 


Here is a pleasant play about decent people. It is natural, 
homely, amusing, and thoroughly enjoyable. One of its chief 
virtues is that its characters actually speak the American lan- 
guage minus wise cracks dragged in by the ears to gain a laugh. 
The humor of this agreeable piece springs naturally from the 
situations, all of which are normal and believable. It is mother’s 
birthday, and she and father are going to George White’s Scan- 
dals to celebrate, while son and daughter stay home. Alas! 
Sonny goes out to play basket-ball, is brought home with a 
sprained ankle; daughter skips out with a scamp who means 
her no good, returns after anguished hours, lamentably lit but 
safe; the family’s friend, who has loved mother for five years 
declares his love and wants her to chuck it all, go to Paris 
with him; and father, confessing to a silly affair, says mother is 
to choose between them. After all, he isn’t worthy of her. Of 
course, she chooses, but I’ll leave you to guess her choice, with 
the hint that this is a comedy where decent people really act like 
decent people. Miss Peggy Wood brings to the part of the mother 
a gracious tenderness and understanding; Hugh O’Connell, 
as the father, and Arthur Margetson, as the family friend, give 
excellent performances. e 


Our Wife 


Comedy by Lillian Day and Lyon Merson. Presented 
by Brotherton and Halle at the Booth Theatre 

“It’s awfully dull here,” remarked Miss June Walker in this 
play, but she did nothing to enliven it, as she was sadly miscast. 
Our Wife wasn’t supposed to be dull, either, for it was one of 
those fizzing affairs of brisk remarks about love, marriage and 
freedom draped on a plot that had to do with Margot and Jerry 
writing and living together in an atrocious setting that thought 
it was a Paris apartment. Between them they were supporting 
Jerry’s wife in New York. The wife arrived in Paris, tried to 
win back the husband, followed the pair to the Bay of Naples, 
decided that they really loved each other, and finally left them 
happily together, promising Jerry a divorce. Miss Rose Hobart 
brings sympathy and understanding to the part of Margot, and 
Humphrey Bogart does well enough as Jerry, but the authors 
don’t do well enough by any of them. 
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American Dream 
A trilogy by George O'Neil. Presented by the Theatre 
Guild, Inc. at the Guild Theatre 

In three one-act plays American Dream follows the spiritual 
degeneration of the Pingree family of Puritan New England 
in 1650, in 1849, and in 1933. Each generation has a Daniel 
Pingree, imaginative, idealistic, rebellious; the Daniel of 1650 
flouts a socially eligible but unattractive woman, runs away 
with the daughter of an unwed mother; the Daniel of 1849 
leaves his wife and mother, who refuse to accompany him, and 
goes west to make a new fortune; the Daniel of 1933, a neurotic 
weakling, disgusted with his wife and her decadent social set, 
raves against everything, tries to join the Communists, is re- 
jected, shoots himself. American Dream is a bitter caricature 
describing with violent exaggeration the nightmare which many 
another American dream has,become. From this violence and 
over statement the play suffets, loses its touch with reality, 
becomes a raving diatribe and thus dismisses itself from con- 
sideration as an effective comment on our American dreams, 
even though so many of them do end in frustration. It is true 
that our racial dreams call for debunking, but they cannot be 
debunked by loud outcries and more buncombe. However, ‘the 
imp of rebellion in my own frustrated soul (all critics have 
frustrated souls) made me enjoy American Dream, even though 
I could not accept it seriously. It is admirably directed by 
Philip Moeller; Douglass Montgomery is outstanding in a cast 
of general excellence, with especially fine performances by Gale 
Sondergaard, Stanley Ridges, Samuel Goldenberg and Helen 
Westley. e 


One Sunday Afternoon 
Play by James Hagan. Presented by Leo Peters and 
Leslie J. Spiller at the Little Theatre 


One Sunday Afternoon tells the wholesome, charming, unpre- 
tentious story of Biff Grimes, small town dentist, who for all 
of his wedded years has believed that life would have been 
better if only he had married Virginia, instead of Amy. With 
an old friend and a bottle he is reminiscing in his office when 
Hugo Barnstead, his hated rival of many years ago, drops in to 
have a tooth pulled. As the patient inhales the gas, there is a 
fadeback to their youthful days of the 1890’s, with Biff and 
Hugo courting two simpering belles of that unsophisticated and 
romantic era. How the rich Hugo won Virginia, how Biff 
consoled himself with Amy, and how he learns that he married 
the right girl after all makes a humorous and homely little play 
that should win your good natured approval. It isn’t very funny, 
it isn’t very stirring, but it ts very nice and friendly and comfort- 
able, and as such is recommended with a pat on the back. Under 
Leo Bulgakov’s gentle direction Lloyd Nolan and Francesca 
Bruning bring a kindliness and simplicity to the roles of Biff 
and Amy that is rare in these times; and Rankin Mansfielde, 
Percy Helton and Mary Holsman give fine performances. The 
little play has the mildly soul-warming qualities of Aunt Effie’s 
elderberry wine. ‘ 


King Kong 
RKO-Radio Picture 

King Kong is a giant prehistoric ape who got himself into a 
peck of trouble because of his weakness for a blonde. While 
poor old Kong isn’t the first ape to make a monkey of himself 
over a blonde, he’s certainly the biggest and most ferocious, 
for he’s about fifty feet tall and in his livelier moments reminded 
me strongly of Senator Huey Long on a filibuster, though he has 
less to say for himself. The rumor that Kong was the fellow 
who designed Radio City Music Hall is not founded on fact. 
For countless centuries he had lived simply as the kingfish of a 
Lost World island, facing no greater dangers than occasional 
battles with brontosauri, tyrannosauri and huge snakes until 
that fatal moment when beautiful Fay Wray and a movie com- 
pany invaded his domain. One glance at Miss Wray, captured 
by a savage tribe of natives and offered to Kong as a sacrifice, 
and the old chap forgot his hardening arteries and began to 
imagine himself the Clark Gable of those parts. Seizing Miss 
Wray in one huge paw, he makes off into the forest, battles 
with prehistoric monsters, kills a dozen men, and is finally 
knocked out by a bomb, loaded aboard ship and brought to New 
York. Exhibited in a theatre, he becomes infuriated at the flash- 
lights of cameramen, bursts his bonds, walks out through a wall, 
tears up an elevated track, wrecks a train, again captures Miss 
Wray, and with her in his paw climbs up the side of the Empire 
State Building from whose tower he is shot down by United 
States Navy planes, and another blonde is saved for democracy. 
Conceived by the late Edgar Wallace and Merian C. Cooper, 
and directed by Mr. Cooper, King Kong is an amazing example 
of camera magic, packed with thrills, a grand excursion into 
the weird and fantastic. 
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After Philippine Independence, What? 


By Guiles Davenport 


The Congressional action, over Presidential 
veto, which granted independence to the Philip- 
pine Islands, presupposed that the Philippines 
were full of Filipinos. Guiles Davenport dis- 
cusses the error in this thinking and warns 
of the consequences. 


DURING THE LATEST of many periodic recurrences of 
Independence Fever, a disease to which a small segment 
of the Philippine population is extremely susceptible, a 
Moro datto, or chief, arose in the Philippine Senate and, 
in a deep and solemn tone, said: “If the United States 
grants independence to the Philippines, the Moro will 
demand independence of the Filipino.” 

It is possibly a pity that his words were not spot- 
lighted in the American press, but certainly it is no 
accident that they were not. There are some people in 
the Philippine Islands, not to say the United States, who 
would like nothing better than to have it believed that, 
with the granting of manumission to the Islands, a 
Utopian era will supplant an administration which has 
been—according to their varying degrees of dislike of 
it—‘‘imperialism rampant” or “meddling.” 

Suffice it that the datto’s terse and emphatic statement 
of policy got little or no publicity anywhere—either in 
the United States or the Islands. One reason for this 
omission of significant fact is that his words contained 
a threat which, if known, might give pause to independ- 
ence programs: and the precise terms of that threat are 
understood by Filipino and Moro alike. It amounts to 
a declaration of war, and when a Moro declares war, he 
means War and exactly that. As a result of fulsome 
experience with him in the past, the Filipino politico is 
going to avoid trouble unless he has a strong hunch that 
the cards are stacked in his own favor. 


To date the Filipino has had all the odds on his side. 
He has also—in a political sense—had the only voice of 
all the tribes in the Islands. His leaders have plotted, 
begged and bargained for independence for years, and 
it is to be doubted that they would regard with pleasure 
anything which would indicate that any native resident 
of the Islands was anything but enthusiastic about it. 
Particularly are they de- 
sirous of conveying the 
impression that the minor- 
ity tribes would welcome 
a Filipino administration ; 
or barring actual welcome, 
that the Filipino can at 
least do as good a job as 
the Americans in main- 
taining order. 

The Moro _ Senator’s 
words and their implied 
threat did not represent 
the first occasion when 
Moro resentment against 








the Filipino has been expressed. The mere fact that, 
for thirty-three years these threats have been limited to 
word of mouth minimizes their portent not a bit. No 
one knows this better than the Filipino politico, who 
has made it his job to hide this fact from American citi- 
zens. When inklings of it have leaked out, every pos- 
sible effort has been made to minimize its value as tes- 
timony. 


The fact that few Americans seem to suspect that the 
Philippine Islands are populated with peoples not always 
abiding in mutual love and forbearance is due to several 
factors—our isolation, a natural lack of sympathy for 
insular problems, and a deliberate withholding of facts 
by politicians—American and Filipino alike. 

But sooner or later, the American people are bound 
to discover that the Philippine Islands are not entirely 


filled with Filipinos, and that their population includes 


Moros, Tagalogs, Ilicanos, Igorots and many other tribes 
—each a nation within itself—and though of Malay 
stock, as different one from another as the Chinese are 
different from the Japs. And none of them may be called 
entirely friendly toward the Filipino. 

In justifying their altruism on the question of Philip- 
pine independence, the American politicians have made 
a great to-do about our own struggle to free ourselves 
of England’s strong hand. The connotation of the term 
“independence” if applied with equal political honesty 
to the United States of 1775-80 and the Philippine 
Islands of 1932-40 invites some speculation. The fact 
that the early Americans were ready for political free- 
dom and able to handle their own ship of state does not 
by any means imply that the Filipinos are in that en- 
viable state of character and capacity which will afford 
them all the virtues incidental to control of their own 
destiny. 


Ignoring the fact that there are many minorities in 
the Islands, which, full of faults though they are and 
virtually without voice, have the wit and discernment 
to prefer an American administration to control by 
Filipino politicos, the latter ask us to believe that the 
desire to be free of the United States beats high in the 
breast of every denizen of the isles. Worse, many of 
our own politicians and business men sustain this argu- 
ment. This is far from being the truth, and the case of 
the Moro, most vigorous of many dissentients, is quite 
in point. 

The Moro, though he be, as Kipling says of the Malay, 
“half devil—half child,” is by no means a man to be 
ignored. The fact that his voice has not been more wide- 
ly heard should not be taken as evidence that he cannot 
and will not make himself felt if necessary. 
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The Moro (we still treat him as exemplary of oppo- 
sition within the Island to independence) has occupied 
his time under American administration to good advant- 
age. While absorbing his A, B, Cs and the mysteries of 
sanitation and crop rotation, he has also come to have 
great respect for the honesty, ability, patience and 
good intentions of his American overlords. He does 
not, by a long way, grant the Filipino politicos—the 
natural heir of American control, when and if independ- 
ence is granted—this same admiration. In these un- 
happy days, when we are so often reminded that every 
man’s hand is against us, this is a compliment which 
should not be ignored—and more particularly when it is 
remembered that the Moro is a Mohammedan with all 
of the latter’s inherited hatred of things Christian. 

8 


The Moro is a frank and singularly straight-forward 


‘individual, whether with gun or tongue. He promises, 


whenever he has the opportunity to speak, that if he is 
to be left to the mercies of politico control, he will make 
life unpleasant for somebody. And this can be very un- 
pleasant indeed, and no one knows it better than the 
Filipino politico. 

His first difficulty lies in the fact that, while he can 
express himself well in a fight, he is lost in that arena 
where the politico shines—politics. The Filipinos have 
produced many brilliant politicians, a few fighters, but 
never an enlightened administrator. Three hundred 
years of inept government by the Spanish, and a wide 
experience with the devious qualities of Filipino politics 
has caused the Mohammedan elements of the Islands 
to become thoroughly sceptical of the honesty and ability 
of any Malay politico. And so long as Allah rules his 
universe, the Moro and his Mohammedan cousins will 
resent domination by any but the most enlightened and 
tolerant—and the Americans have given both in full 


measure. 
e 


To anyone who knows Moro psychology, this amounts 
to saying that something will happen muy pronto—ex- 
actly as the datto Senator implied—if the United States 
throws them into the arms of the Filipino. 

There is every reason to believe, also, that a great 
body of the Filipino population itself, and especially the 
lowly tao, or peasant, who makes up its bulk, dreads 
independence even more than the Moro. The latter, at 
least, is not loath to fight a man he believes to be his nat- 
ural enemy; while the tao is a farmer, not a fighter. He 
was rescued by the Americans from actual slavery, as 
epitomized by the infamous cacique system, and he is too 
familiar with the cruelty of his own people, the mestizo- 
politicos, to welcome their return to power. The cacique 
system, by which the tao was kept for hundreds of years 
in a state of serfdom, is inextricably a part of the Fili- 
pino political psychology. The inhumanity of man to 
man has never been better demonstrated than in the 
efforts of the Malay politicos to maintain their own 
lower classes in slavery. 


After a brief but salutary contact with American dis- 
cipline, the Moro and other Mohammedans in the Islands 
became good citizens almost overnight. The Moro’s re- 
spect for military control was enhanced by the advent 
of civil control. He benefitted no more by American 
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occupation than the tao, 
and all were properly 
grateful. Only the mes- 
tizo, with his natural talent 
for politics and his habit 
of power, chafed at re- 
striction. He has been 
chafing ever since, and 
such is his capacity for 
fomenting political plots 
and inspiring misleading 
propaganda that at every 
opportunity he has attack- Tie: Fee 
ed American administra- a) 2 Lath 1, 
tion, however honest. 

The Filipino tao believes and with plenty of reason, 
that the instant the United States departs from the 
Islands, he will again be reduced to slavery. The Mo- 
hammedans expect, and rightly, that they will again be 
driven to the battlefield in defence of their rights— 
rights secured by and guaranteed under American ad- 
ministration. Voluntarily, they completely disarmed 
themselves under guarantees which, to date, have been 
scrupulously and rigorously maintained. What are they 
to think now that that promise is withdrawn—which 
leaving the Philippines amounts to—after being deprived 
of their only means of protection? What becomes of 
vaunted American honor in the face of this betrayal? 

















These are questions the Moros are asking themselves ; 
and the datto Senator spoke from his heart when he 
said that his people would demand their independence 
from the Filipino, though he did not ask what, con- 
ceivably, he might have asked with complete justice— 
that American protection, under the circumstances, must 
be continued. 

Already, now that some form of independence seems 
about to become a reality, signs of revolt are appearing in 
the Islands, and these manifestations should not be taken 
to indicate mere struggle for control. In effect, they 
will be struggles for physical and political security, for 
the actual right to live. 

According to Colonel Luther Stevens, head of the 
Constabulary for Mindanao and long on the ground, 
the Moro, as soon as he recovers from the shock of his 
betrayal by Congress, will start “something.” That 
“something” would, of course, be directed at the Fili- 
pino politicos. The Moro is too literal minded, and too 
long used to resolving political issues with the bolo 
knife, to believe that he can gain anything through politi- 
cal representations, so long denied him. He has always 
failed in the past to get his place on any of the numer- 
ous Independence Commissions which have so bedeviled 
the United States during the past three decades; he is 
laughed at in the Philippine Senate—so what is the use? 
However, he knows what he can do in a fight. 

In this discussion, we have purposely avoided mention 
of the relationship of possible Philippine independence 
to Japan’s imperial dreams. The possibility of Japanese 
occupation of the Islands cannot be entirely ignored. 
The various Independence Commissions have attempted 
to persuade us that Nipponese eyes do not look in their 
direction. Our own politicians and propagandists have 
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sustained this contention. On behalf of the inarticulate, 
whether Americans or residents of the Islands, let it be 
stated that there is little reason for such optimism. 

It may be said that it is inevitable that “someone” 
will occupy the Philippine Islands at the first chance fol- 
lowing the departure of the United States—if not be- 
fore. And no better excuse could arise than the equally 
inevitable one that the Moros, and possibly other minor- 
ity tribes, will make trouble for the Filipinos. 

American citizens and investors, already uneasy at 
the prospect, and in some cases actually considering a 
movement into Mohammedan areas to avoid the perils 
of Filipino control, will be hardly: better off than were 
the Belgian refugees of 1914. It is a picture full of 
irony—Christians hiding under the Mohammedan wing. 

Is Filipinization a success? It has been tried, and ex- 
amples of its dubious virtues are many and varied; and 
almost without exception, imply a negative answer. 

Under the liberal regime of Francis Burton Harrison, 
every department of Island Government—fiscal, health, 
agriculture, all except the courts—fell into the hands of 
the cacique politicos, and near chaos was the result. At 
the beginning of Mr. Harrison’s incumbency, the court 
dockets were practically clear; when he departed, more 
than 50,000 cases clogged the dockets. Under Filipino 
administration, the death rate jumped from 19.10 per 
thousand in 1913, to 40.79 in 1918. The live-stock 
casualties kept pace. Under the Filipino, the Philippine 
University lowered its standards so sharply as to make 
it a joke. The Government budget, which, under Gov- 
ernor Cameron Forbes, never exceeded $14,000,000, 
climbed to $50,000,000 a year, and at the end of Mr. 
Harrison’s tenure of office, the bonded indebtedness of 
the Islands had reached the sum of $48,000,000 despite 
a tremendous increase in revenue. It is hardly necessary 
to mention the banking scandal and many other isolated 
instances of Filipino incapacity. 

Less due, perhaps, to Mr. Harrison’s personal inclina- 
tions than to the increasing avidity of the Filipino 
politicos for more freedom and greater power, the result 
bade fair to undo all of America’s good works and in- 
vestment since 1900. It took all of General Wood’s 
best efforts for years to right the damage, and the poli- 
ticos fought him every inch of the way. And when Gen- 
eral Wood left the Islands, the Filipinos announced that 
they were more than ever determined to separate them- 
selves from a supervision under which their benefits had 
increased a thousandfold. 

The wild tribes of Luzon—the Igorots, Bontocs, 
Kalingas, Gadangs, Apayos, Ifuagos and others, num- 
bering about a half-million and classed as semi-civilized, 
are despised and abused by the politicos, while the latter 
abide in constant fear of them. Fortunately few of 


these tribes are as able and courageous as the Moros. 

As Dean C. Worcester said: “All the non-Christian 
tribes have two things in common—their unwillingness 
to accept the Christian faith, and their hatred of the 
several Filipino tribes who profess it.” 

The American administration has extended itself to 
protect the right of the Mohammedan e‘ements of the 
Islands to continue in their faith: General Pershing, 
when Governor of Mindanao, even forbidding prosely- 
tizing. The Moros consider it equally right that they 
should be allowed openly to resent a Filipino control 
which has always abused them when it dared to do so, 
and which has not failed to extend its cruelty even to 
its own flesh and blood. 

American tolerance and fair-mindedness—in the opin- 
ion of Philippine minorities—has enabled everyone to 
use the benefits of enlightened administration without 
scruple and with mutual respect. Everyone concerned— 
to quote Winston Churchill in a recent article—‘has 
benefitted thereby.” But these benefits have been rapid- 
ly diminished whenever and wherever the Filipino has 
been permitted to set up his own system. 

The Igorots, under the Americans, gladly substituted 
the game of tug-of-war for head-hunting. Under Fili- 
pino control there is reason to believe that they will re- 
turn to headhunting, or something equally primitive with 
as much enthusiasm as they abandoned it. The Moros 
have made the most of their opportunities for improve- 
ment, but the faith of their ancestors and their martial 
temper have not appreciably abated. As for the rest of 
the semi-civilized—they prefer, and will demonstrate 
again, that they prefer the game of follow-the-leader. 

The conclusion is, that however sweet may be the 
benefits of civilization to these people to whom it is 
still a new thing, a great majority of the population of 
the Philippine Islands is still close to the primitive. 
They may—under stress—return to it promptly; and 
that stress has always manifested itself when the poli- 
ticos were in command. For these reasons, if not for 
others, one may reasonably assume that as much as any 
other people in the outlands of the world, they need 
benevolent supervision. They appreciate it—to the glory 
of the doctrinaires of Western civilization. 

To return them to the mercies of a people, hardly 
more enlightened than themselves, and who possess only 
the advantages of superior organization and knowledge 
of practical politics, may result in something which will 
leave the disciples of Philippine freedom and the ideal- 
ists in Congress agape. 

It may also leave the business men who dislike some 
features of the Philippine tariff a little the heavier in 
purse and conscience. 
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Vanishing Wages 


By Derethy Dunbar Bromiley 


A lowered price level means a lowered wage 
scale. The manner in which sweated labor is 
returning to American industry as an evil con- 
sequent upon the depression is described by 
Mrs. Bromley, who contributed “What Does 
France Want?” to a recent issue of New 
OUTLOOK. 


A NUMBER of the country’s ablest economists were sit- 
ting recently in round-table conference. One of them 
had just thrown out a startling question. “What do you 
predict, gentlemen,” he had asked, “if wages and prices 
keep on chasing each other down hill? . . . You know 
what is happening. First wages are cut, then buying 
falls off, then prices are slashed still further to attract 
trade, wages are reduced again to pare down the costs 
of production at the lower price level, buying falls off 
still more, and so the downward spiral goes on and on. 
Is there any obvious bottom? Or are we headed for a 
complete breakdown of our economic system?” 

The answers he got were hardly reassuring. “Assum- 
ing that the law of economic cause and effect is not 
interfered with,” the oldest and most experienced of 
the group declared slowly, “it is not inconceivable that 
we shall eventually reach the point where every person 
in the country will be out of employment.” 

“If we pull out of the mess we’re in,” one of the 
others remarked sardonically, “it will be a matter of 
luck. Another war, for instance, would do the trick 


and send prices up.” 
® 


Few of us look into the future as dispassionately as 
the economists do. Just as most people, up until 1914, 
believed that a world war was an unthinkable cataclysm, 
so do most of us today discount all prophesies of a com- 
plete economic breakdown. But our prayers and curses 
will do us no good. These so-called captains of industry 


' who we had thought to be superhuman, are mere mortals. 


They, too, are caught in the cyclonic downward whirl 
which threatens to engulf us all. 

If we are fatuous optimists it is because we have only 
a vague idea of how appalling the situation is. We 
have read a great deal about the return of the garment 
sweatshop of fifty years ago, with the same abominable 
working conditions and 
the same exploitation of 
women and children for a 
few cents an hour, or for 
no pay at all. But these 
women and children fac- 
tory workers, according to 
the 1930 census, num- 
bered only 2,639,597 out 
of a total of 48,829,920 
people who then were 
gainfully employed in the 
United States. What of 
the great remainder of 
the working population? 
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How many of them are “toiling with little return?” to 
quote President Roosevelt. 

The American Federation of Labor could have found 
no better way to justify its claim to leadership than by 
making a thoroughgoing study of wage cuts among un- 
organized as well as organized workers of both sexes. 
But it has made no such study; neither did the Depart- 
ment of Labor under Mr. Doak. Our confusion about 
the actual state of wages, therefore, is only equalled 
by our confusion about the actual number of unem- 
ployed. And our confusion becomes worse confounded 
when we discover that the scattered data put out by 
various public agencies presents conflicting evidence. 
The Department of Labor has from time to time pub- 
lished statistics in the Monthly Labor Review, show- 
ing that wage cuts in specified manufacturing industries 
have amounted to no more than 20% since 1930, or the 
same as the drop in the cost of living since 1929. 
Figures from the National Industrial Conference Board 
on 21 major manufacturing industries are still more 
reassuring, for they reflect only a 10% cut in the hourly 
rate since 1930. Yet the very fact that their current 
wage rates in the hosiery, boot and shoe, and woolen 
industries are higher than the Department of Labor’s, 
shows how the picture changes, depending upon the 
group of factories that are selected for inquiry. Then 
again, the Department’s brochure on union wage scales, 
showing $1 an hour as the rate for hod-carriers in 
Philadelphia, is hardly consistent with a bottom wage 
of 7 cents an hour in general contracting, which is quoted 
in the Pennsylvania Department of Labor’s Bulletin. 


There is good reason to believe that all the statistics 
of a national character which have been published, are 
too favorable. They do not check with actual conditions. 

To get a picture of wages we shall have to think in 
terms of occupations. According to the 1930 Census, the 
country’s gainful workers were divided as follows: 


Agriculture (including 4,459,986 farm la- 


ee eee nee 10,471,998 
Forestry ond Fishing. ... 0.2 .6006sccesses 250,469 
Manufacturing and the Mechanical In- 

I i icc tcca teens erarneuans) 14,110,652 
Extraction of Minerals (including 621,661 

ee rere 984,323 
Transportation and Communication (includ- 

ing 949,733 railroad workers)........ 3,843,147 
Trade (including 610,679 in retail trade).. 6,081,467 
FP Fo hsink 60 aden encendees 856,205 
Prete SOMME: o 6.0 0 <0 6s 00s cenenees 3,253,884 

4,025,324 


Clonteal QiemRGNOG oo nc cccsescssneeevs 
Domestic and Personal Service (including 


2,715,564 domestic servants)......... 4,952,451 








Little need be said of the wages being paid in agricul- 
ture, the most bankrupt of all our industries. In 1929 
New York farm laborers were paid $49.25 and their 
keep. Today they are being offered $15 a month and 
their living, and there are instances of wages being paid 
as low as $5 a month. 

In the most depressed of the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, weekly earnings are running very 
low, as even the Department of Labor’s figures show. 
In iron and steel they average $11.52, or 63% less than 
in 1929; in cottongoods, $9.36, or 39% less; in men’s 
clothing, $11.27, or 51% less; in shirts and collars, 
$9.95, or 38% less; and in lumber and sawmills, $11.49, 
or 45% less. If you consider that the index of the cost 
of living has dropped only 20% since 1929, you will 
see how little purchasing power remains to the workers 
in these industries. 


It is true that these average weekly earnings repre- 
sent in some instances a shorter work week than in 1929. 
In the steel industry, for instance, the number of days 
worked per week have been radically cut down. At the 
same time we know that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has made two wage cuts, a 10% cut in October 
1931, and a 15% in May 1932, which brought the basic 
rate down to 34 cents an hour. Their first cut served 
as a signal, not only for other steel companies, but for 
industry in general, to ignore President Hoover’s pro- 
tests and start slashing wages. 

Hourly wage rates tell the most significant story of 
all. Wages for unskilled male labor, as shown by the 
following table, have in some instances sunk almost as 
low as the wages of women sweatshop workers. 


Rate per hour July 1932 
Industry High Low 

to cewk cn wannd 75 cents 30 cents 
Brick, tile and terra cotta...... 60 “ . * 
EE Stik nkewekcae see nes 40 “* nm 
Electrical machinery .......... 50 “ mo 
Foundry and machine shop.... 55 “ | 
rr 45“ 55 ™ 
EA oo 3 ”* 
pee tekendauenews 62.5 * eo 
Public utilities .......c0c0000. | i 
General contracting.......... $1.00 ee 





(From the Pennsylvania Department of Labor Bul- 
letin.) 


Getting down to specific industries, we find that the 
published statistics are decidedly roseate. Take the auto- 
mobile industry. The National Industrial Conference 
Board would have us believe that automobile workers 
were earning on an average of $.573 an hour, or $21.76 
a week in December, 1932, or only 1 cent an hour less 
than in 1930. Yet 6,000 workers in the Briggs Body 
Manufacturing plant in Detroit recently struck against 
sweatshop conditions and wages that ran as low as $0.10 
an hour for men and 4 and 5 cents for women. Noth- 
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ing was paid the workers 
for “dead time” spent 
waiting on the job, or in 
going from one part of 
the factory to another; 
and a piece-work system 
was in effect under which 
a group of workers would 
have to upholster an en- 
tire seat properly before 
any one of them would be 
paid. The company final- 
ly offered the workers 
$0.25 an hour and no 
more piece-work and the 
plant is running again. Wages generally in automobile 
factories in Detroit average about 35 cents an hour for 
men and 20 cents for women, or 50% less than in 1929. 

Look next at the canning industry. The Department 
of Labor reports that the average hourly rate for men 
and women in 1932 was $.344 an hour. It would be 
interesting to know where Mr. Doak has been getting 
his figures. For the Consumers’ League of New York 
found last summer that 39 out of 43 factories were pay- 
ing men workers from $.10 to $.20 an hour, and that 
71% of the group were paying women $.1234 an hour 
or less. 

In the textile industry the discrepancy in the figures 
is just as great. The Department of Labor reports a 
current hourly rate of $.266; yet the Consumers’ League 
hears that mills in North Carolina and Virginia are pay- 
ing as little as 10 and 12% cents an hour, and that men 
with families earn $6 a week, while boys work a 60-hour 
week for $3.95. Cotton spinners in Alabama work 12 
hours a day for $5—$6 a week; in Tennessee workers 
earn as little as $2.50 a week. Many more women are 
employed than formerly, and their wages run as low 
as $2.39 for a full 50-hour week. 





If wages have not stayed up in the highly organized 
building trades they have probably stayed up nowhere. 
The Department of Labor reports a reduction of about 
10% in the principal time-work trades, but a check-up 
of the labor market shows that the union scale is no 
longer setting the standard. Union painters are sup- 
posed to be earning $9.76 a day; yet a representative 
group of painters in New York earned from $4.67 o 
$6.68 a day in 1932, and are now being offered $2.50- 
$3.00 a day. For electricians the rate is $13.20 a day, 
but employers are offering from $6.35 to $4.77 a day, or 
just half the union scale. 

Cuts have been even deeper in the miscellaneous trades 
as the following figures of average earnings show: 


Pre-depression Rate 1932 Rate 


Stationary engineers.. $75.00 aweek $30.53 a week 


Cabinet makers ...... 13.20 a day 34.34“ “ 
Automobile mechanics 23.15aweek 2.50 aday 
Tool and die makers 50—60“ “ 30.00 a week 
Polishers and buffers.. 35—40“ “ 16.50“ “ 
Foot power-press 

OPMOTE oases. 16—18“ “ aa" * 
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The remaining large groups of workers, exclusive of 
government, state, and city employees, who ought to be 
considered in this wage-study, are the railroad workers, 
coal miners, clerks in retail stores, and domestic servants. 

The 949,733 railroad workers, being the best-organ- 
ized group in the country, have come off well and have 
so far taken only a 10% wage cut. 

The coal-miners, on the other hand, are in a desperate 
condition, except for the comparatively small group of 
142,801 anthracite miners in Pennsylvania. There they 
have held their own since the United Mine Workers are 
still strong in that district. The much larger group of 
458,732 bituminous miners, both north and south of the 
Ohio River, have been battling against low wages ever 
since the Jacksonville agreement breakdown in 1928. 

Clerks in retail stores have had their earnings seriously 
reduced. One of New York’s largest stores pays “part- 
time” workers on duty from noon until 7 p.m., $7—$10 
a week. The same store pays 8% cents for 2 hours’ 
overtime. From the South come reports of stores that 
are paying a commission on sales in place of wages, and 
in Chicago one of the fine candy and tea-rooms is pay- 
ing $5 a week for two weeks’ work. 


More important numerically are the clerical workers, 
who form the third largest group in our employed popu- 
lation. The big concerns in New York have cut salaries 
from 10 to 334%4%, but the smaller firms and offices 
have gone much further. A study of the wages of 141 
women working in offices, made by the Consumers’ 
League, shows an average weekly wage of $11.39. The 
present market price for a first-rate stenographer is 
now $16 as compared with $35 and $45 in pre-depres- 
sion days in New York. Many employers are offering 
$5, $8, and $10 a week to office-workers and stenog- 
raphers. A lawyer recently put in an order for an expert 
typist with a knowledge of German, at $8 a week. A 
man who is noted for his public spirit engaged a col- 
lege girl who had formerly earned $110 a month to take 
his dictation and handle his telephone calls for $15 a 
week, 

Servants are even worse off than the clerical workers, 
for the supply is now so much greater than the demand, 
that a housewife can have a servant for any price that 
she is willing to pay. Trained maids who formerly 
earned $16—$20 a week in New York are lucky now 
to get $40 a month. Many others are working for $15 
or $20 a month, doing all the cooking, cleaning, and 
laundry work for good-sized families. Some housewives 
are paying young girls nothing at all, only giving them 
“a good home.” 

All the available evidence goes to show that there is 
not a single large group of workers in the country, with 
the exception of the railroad men, whose wages have not 
been slashed, and whose buying power has not been re- 
duced out of all proportion to the fall in the cost of liv- 
ing. Deep wage cuts, furthermore, have had the vicious 
efiect of increasing unemployment. Instead of taking 
on more help, employers are lengthening hours, some- 
times to 72 and 85 hours in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, and the workers, thankful for a few cents extra 
pay to eke out their living costs, make no complaint. 
They know that if they object they will join the army 
of the 14 million unemployed. If the unemployed were 
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paid a dole, as they are in England, they could refuse 
to work unconscionable hours fer less than a fair return. 

It is characteristic of our depression psychology that 
we should think any sort of a job is better than no job 
at all—at least for other people. In a small city in Penn- 
sylvania the Chamber of Commerce in their innocence 
not long ago paid a bonus of $1,000 in cash, gave free 
rent, light, and heat to a suitcase manufacturer in order 
to attract him to their community. What actually hap- 
pended was that the new company employed several hun- 
dred workers on day and night shifts, ran for seven 
weeks, and then left town over night, without having 
-paid one cent in wages, and without leaving even a paper 
suitcase in the town. In another Pennsylvania city, the 
Chamber of Commerce paid out $2,500 to bring a shirt 
factory to the community. The average wage which 
this factory paid was $3 a week, so little that the em- 
ployees still had to be helped by the local relief com- 
mittee. The town would have saved money if they had 
never seen this manufacturer. 

Only seven per cent of the country’s wage-earners 
were organized in 1930, and the number is probably 
smaller today. Among the unions only a few have any 
real strength. If the railroad brotherhoods are still 
strong it is because they were backed by the government 
during the War. The American Federation of Labor, 
with a total membership of no more than 2,961,096 in 
1930, has failed to protect the great body of workers 
against wage-cutting. The weakness of their position 
can best be judged by Mr. Matthew Woll’s statement 
that governmental wage-fixing may become necessary. 
The Amalgamated Men’s Garment Workers, an inde- 
pendent organization, is the only large union that has 
pursued a militant policy in the past two years. They 
have gone into the smaller cities where sweatshops are 
operating, organized factory workers by the hundreds 
and forced employers to raise wages gradually. 


In the final analysis the employers must accept a good 
share of the responsibility. But they are responsible col- 
lectively, not individually in every case. A manufac- 
turer who continued to pay 1929 wages while his com- 
petitors cut wages 40 to 50% and captured the market 
would be committing economic suicide. In the less com- 
petitive fields, however, a good many employers have 
simply followed the trend, acting on the theory that it 
is sound business to keep costs down as low as pos- 
sible. A Texas manufacturer of cotton blankets who 
has been kept busy filling orders for the chain stores 
at a good profit, cut wages three times in 1932 because 
“his friends in other plants were doing it.” Business 
houses in New York that are running at a profit have 
done the same thing. And large retailers—among them 
a well-known philanthropist—are buying right and left 
from sweat-shops in order to undersell their competitors. 

The merchants who set the precedent of buying from 
sweat-shops and underselling their competitors, are to 
be criticised, if we admit that morals have any place in 
business. (Stuart Chase has said very aptly that “an 
acquisitive economy leaves no room for the human 
equation.”) But the average employer who has been 
cutting wages, either directly or indirectly, has been 
actuated as much by fear as by greed, I suspect. His 
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balance sheet may show a profit for the past year, but 
if he sees his competitor cutting wages and prices, he 
gets the depression jitters. His fears may be justified, or 
it may be “nameless, unreasoning, unjustified terror,” 
to quote President Roosevelt again; but it is very real, 
and only a change in conditions will exorcise it. 

The truth is that most American. business men, hav- 
ing been nurtured on the doctrine of rugged individu- 
alism, forget that they are members of a corporate so- 
ciety as soon as their security is threatened, just as 
thousands of bank depositors recently did. If only a few 
depositors had drawn out money and hoarded it, the 
banks could have stood the strain. By the same token, 
if only a few employers had cut wages, the consuming 
power of the masses and the level of prices would not 
have been so seriously affected. 


A few outstanding industrialists have seen the danger 
ahead. It is generally known that Mr. James A. Far- 
rell resigned from the chairmanship of the United States 
Steel Corporation because he opposed the wage cut 
which was subsequently made. More recently Mr. Philip 
K. Wrigley of the Wrigley Chewing Gum Company has 
announced that his company will raise wages as an aid 
to recovery. “The workers,” Mr. Wrigley said, “are 
the great consumers of products, and they must have 
more than enough to cover the bare necessities of life 
if improvement is to be felt in a host of lines.” 

Mr. Wrigley is quite right. Prices cannot go up until 
wages have gone up, for the workers are the buyers. In 
normal times, three-fifths of the country’s manufactured 
goods and agricultural products are purchased by fami- 
lies, and individuals with incomes under $2,000, and one- 
fifth by those having less than $1,000 a year. 

Should more employers come round to Mr. Wrigley’s 
enlightened way of thinking, the public might cooperate 
by buying their products to the exclusion of others. 
Women, for instance, could stop buying the $2.39 and 
the $5.00 dresses, and insist upon some sort of a label 
showing that the clothes they buy have been made under 
proper conditions. If the general buying public took 
this attitude the garment sweat shops could be driven 
out of business. But this would be no general solution, 
for we should have no way of telling under what con- 
ditions the cotton in our dresses was woven, or the parts 
of our automobile were manufactured. 

Since both the workers and the employers are helpless 
in the grip of an economic force that is stronger than 
they are, there would seem to be only one solution left. 
Interference by the government to regulate wages as 
well as hours. 

“In 1912 Massachusetts passed a law enabling a com- 
mission to fix minimum wage standards and directing it to 
publish the names of employers who fall below the stand- 
ard. Up until! the depression this law was an effective 
check on established concerns that are sensitive to public 
opinion. The Corporation of Harvard University, it will 
be remembered, was obliged to raise the wages of its 
washerwomen as the result of unwelcome publicity. But 
the law has not prevented the many sweatshops which 
have sprung up in Massachusetts in the last few years 
from paying what wages they choose. To meet their 
competition many reputable manufacturers have had to 
go off the minimum wage standard. 
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Mandatory laws passed by a number of other states 
have been adversely affected by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1923, holding the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Minimum Wage law for women “an 
unconstitutional interference with the freedom of con- 
tract included within the guarantees of “due process’ 
found in the 14th Amendment.” 

Despite this decision, minimum wage laws for women 
and minors have remained on the statute books of 
California, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. The latter 
state has a law which orders that no women shall be 
paid “an oppressive wage,” and another which sets a 
minimum wage for minors. The effectiveness of the 
wage laws in all three of these states has depended upon 
the funds available for enforcement, also upon a more 
complete divorce from political control. But it is true 
that comparatively little evidence as to sweated labor 
has come out of these states. 

In view of “the evils of reckless wage reduction,” 
which is going on today in New York state, Governor 
Lehman has recently sent a message to the Legislature 
urging a mandatory minimum wage law for women and 
children, and at this writing, its passage seems assured. 
Governor Lehman suggests that the United States Su- 
preme Court, in view of present conditions, might coun- 
tenance a law that was based, not on a living wage, but 
on a fair return for services. Such a law, passed by all 
the states and properly enforced, would be of undoubted 
economic benefit. It would stop the replacing of men 
by women in the marginal industries, and it would pre- 
vent wages and prices from falling further. It would 
be, however, only a partial solution, since wages of men 
as well as women are largely below the level of sub- 
sistence today. Of the 48 million gainful workers in 
the country, only 14 million are women. Before we 
work our way out of the morass we are in, it may be 
necessary for the government to follow the precedent 
which it set during the War in regard to the railroads, 
and dictate to all employers minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours. 

6 


Great Britain has dared to do just this thing. There 
the Trade Boards, created by an Act of Parliament in 
1909, are empowered to fix minimum wages in indus- 
tries that are not well organized. The law is enforced 
by a large staff of inspectors sent out by the Ministry 
of Labor: offending employers are forced to pay fines 
and to repay to employees the balance due on their back 
wages. (England has no 14th Amendment to worry 
about.) An inquiry in 1922 vindicated the policy of the 
Trade Boards, on which the employers, the workers, and 
the public are represented. Today they control the wages 
of some 1,500,000 workers, and they have routed out 
conscienceless employers of labor and done away with 
unfair competition. 

The application of such a system in so large a coun- 
try as ours would present a thousand difficulties. But 
it would be no more of a challenge to the Administra- 
tion than the supervision of banking which it has re- 
cently undertaken. If we are going to have a govern- 
ment for the people, and an economic structure that is 
something more than a house of cards, we must make 
it possible, first for the mass of people to work, and 
second for them to receive a fair return for their labor. 
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Reviewed by Robert Cantwell 


ANDREW JACKSON: THE BORDER 
CAPTAIN. By Marquis James. 
$3.75. 461 pp. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 

IN FICTION an author’s performance 

can generally be estimated, however 

roughly, on ‘the significance he suc- 
ceeds in giving to the doings related 
in his story. But in biography the 
importance of the characters and 
their careers can be taken for grant- 
ed, and the art of biography, as Mr. 
James suggests, involves among 
other things an understanding of the 
underlying forces of history, an 
ability to present a background with- 
out permitting it to swamp the cen- 
tral figure. In fact, Mr. James’s 
shrewd notes on the art of biography, 
embodied in his comments at the end 
of the present volume, give us a 
guide for judging his own work, and 
something of a critical standard for 
works of biography in general. To 
simplify it, at some risk, Mr. James 
regards biography, not as a pictures- 
que bi-product of history, but as 
“the cellular life” of history, the 
analysis of recorded facts that are 
too minute to be included in histories, 
the investigation of those tiny details 
that make up the generalizations of 
historians. It is a fruitful attitude. 
Like “The Raven,” Mr. James’s life 


of Sam Houston, “Andrew Jackson” 


is an admirable historical “cell,” giv- 
ing any imaginative reader a clear 
knowledge of what such develop- 
ments as the Revolution, or the open- 
ing of the frontier, actually meant in 
the lives of individuals. 

This present volume ends with 
Jackson’s retirement to The Hermit- 
age at the age of fifty-five. A second 
volume, some day, is to follow 
through the even more difficult Presi- 
dential years, with their even great- 
er scandals and alarms. But these 
first fifty-five years of Jackson’s life 
were so full, so crammed with the 
most varied kinds of activity, that a 
large volume devoted to them is no 
more than enough. The Revolution, 
the settling of Tennessee, the War of 
1812, Burr’s conspiracy, quarrels 
with Spain—Jackson was involved in 
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all of these momentous affairs, and, 
with the exception of the Revolu- 
tion, he was aware of their far-reach- 
ing significance. His military career 
began when he was thirteen, in the 
Waxhaw Valley of South Carolina, 
where the war was largely a matter 
of successive raids by Tories, revolu- 
tionists, and English regulars. Jack- 
son himself was captured and brutal- 
ly wounded by an English officer. 
His brothers and kinsfolk were 
killed, and his mother died in the 
plague that followed the invasion. 

It is here that Mr. James’s con- 
cept of biography as a little living 
cell of history reveals itself to the 
greatest advantage. The descriptions 
of this generally neglected phase of 
the Revolution, of the small incon- 
clusive skirmishes, the disorder and 
the futile waste, combine to throw 
more light on Jackson’s career than 
the most illuminating personal ad- 
venture. The boy who lived through 
an invasion, in other words, and who 
saw this invasion in its particularly 
savage aspects, grew up to be the 
most vigilant defender against for- 
eign invasions. All his life he saw 
the European monarchies, cracking 
under their antagonisms and internal 
struggles, threatening what he de- 
fended as “the only republic in the 
world.” He was unrelenting in his 
resistance to the rich New England- 
ers who disparaged this danger. He 
used all his influence to mobilize and 
strengthen the frontiers. Sometimes, 
it seems, his alarm was in the nature 
of an obsession, and he plunged into 
action at the sight of mere clouds 
on the horizon, but in those days 
the threat was real enough to justify 
an excess of watchfulness. 

Mr. James nowhere says in so 
many words that Jackson’s early ex- 
periences formed these views, but his 
arrangement of the known facts 
about Jackson’s life clearly estab- 
lishes a connection. After the 
Revolution, Jackson went West 
where the demobilized and disap- 
pointed soldiers were clearing the 
cheap land. His anxiety gave him 





a clear insight into the maneuvers of 
the foreign powers. He saw—cor- 
rectly—French and Spanish and 
English intrigues behind the frequent 
Indian raids. He supported Burr as 
long as he believed that Burr intend- 
ed only to colonize, and perhaps em- 
barrass Spain in Mexico. With his 
acute ability to see the causes of 
vacillation in leaders, he suspected 
General Wilkinson, the commander 
at New Orleans, long before it be- 
came known that Wilkinson was Spy 
Number 13 on the Spanish payrolls. 
All of this gives a deeper meaning 
to the final, and amazing triumph at 
New Orleans, and partially explains 
Jackson’s harsh treatment of the 
wavering land-owners who were 
half-prepared to welcome the in- 
vasion rather than risk the battle. 
Under his leadership the small de- 
fense forces, made up of Louisiana 
aristocrats, pirates under Lafitte, 
Kentucky and Tennessee militia, de- 
stroyed the vastly greater army of 
British regulars, suffering seventy 
casualties to more than two thousand 
of the enemy. Incidentally, Mr. 
James describes the complicated bat- 
tle at New Orleans with vigor and 
clarity. Battles in books are usually 
about as confusing to the reader as 
they must have been to the soldiers 
involved, but by a patient descrip- 
tion of the landscape, and a careful 
analysis of the strategy of the op- 
posing generals, Mr. James makes 
this one fully coherent. 

To summarize the book in this 
way is to emphasize the dominant 
impulses in Jackson’s life at the ex- 
pense of other influences which Mr. 
James records. The frontier life 
was perhaps next in importance, and 
Mr. James explains the dominance 
of the frontier in the national de- 
velopment in this concise way: “By 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Yo— He-Be! 


OUR OFFICE is beginning to look like 
a warren, or hutch, so industrious 
and prolific (and communicative) are 
the nation’s white-rabbit producers. 
Many are the happy hours we have 
spent, bathed in the soft flow of 
persuasive prose, fired by rhapsodic 
indignation, or even wafted aloft on 
the wings of effulgent fancy, as we 
read solution after proposed solution 
of this country’s rumored depression 
by depressed citizens. 

Of particular charm is the proposal 
of the president and eponym of The 
Wallace G. Imhoff Company, Con- 
sultants in Zinc Coating (Hot Gal- 
vanizing), Vineland, N. J. It is the 
visionary goal of Mr. Imhoff to make 
honesty popular. “With the return 
of honesty,” writes Mr. Imhoff, “I 
believe that confidence will return 
and that will mean the free flow of 
credit again which is so necessary to 
get business going again.” 

The means to the end are “buttons, 
fobs or trinklets of many different 
kinds, known as ‘YO—HE-BE’ but- 
tons. These buttons would have a 
cartoon of some giant object stuck 
and men with crowbars lifting it out. 
The crowbars would be labeled 
HONESTY, the load or object to 
be moved, no matter what it ts, 
would be labeled DISHONESTY. 
The picture would show them all 
pulling together and straining their 
last effort. The boss (President 
Roosevelt) would be saying, ‘YO— 
HE-BE!” 

The only fear in our mind is that 
maybe the mystic slogan will find 
disfavor with the anti-semitic ele- 
ments. But anyway, the moral is 
clear: Dishonesty is in a rut, and 
only the crowbar of Honesty will set 
it moving again. 
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“The buttons could sell at five 
cents a piece, or more, and the money 
donated to help the unemployed.” 

Would they be zinc-coated, hotly 
galvanized ? 

P.S. Mr. Imhoff also enclosed a 
prospectus of the Imhoff Consulting 
Service. They will consult with you 
on anything from “pole-line hard- 
ware pickling” to “dross.” On the 
back of the sheet it says: 


REMEMBER! 
HEALTH PAYS 
THE BIGGEST DIVIDENDS OF ALL. 


GET LOTS OF SLEEP, 

PLENTY OF EXERCISE 

AND LEAD A CLEAN 
MORAL LIFE. 


OUR CONSULTING SERVICE 
IS NEXT. 


De Mortuis . .. 


Now THAT the lame duck is safely 
extinct it is only fair to give him a 
small meed of recognition. Dilatory 
he was admitted to be, and slow on 
his feet; punch-drunk from travel- 
ling-expense-allowances: not at all 
like his fast-moving younger brother 
who is at present so popular with the 
press, public and President. But 
once in a while, gritting his teeth, he 
got things done. 

We refer specifically to one bit of 
business performed by the 72nd 
Congress, sitting at Washington, on 
February 25, 1933. 

The official title of the bill was 
H. R. 9877; more informally it was 
known as A Bill for the Repeal of 
Obsolete Sections of the Revised 
Statutes. It may be that Congress 
had let the bill languish for a while 
in Committee, but when it came to 
debate it went through the legislative 
body like shot through a duck. By 
its provisions one thousand (count 
them) laws pass into limbo. 

If the country needed anything, it 
needed one thousand fewer laws. A 
grateful nation must not, and shall 
not forget. 


The Handy Calculator 


FROM THE well-trimmed pampas of 
Pasadena come tidings of great joy 
for harassed mathematicians. The 
Congruence Machine has been per- 
fected! 

More than five years ago, Derrick 
Henry Lehmer, National Research 
Fellow in Mathematics and son of a 
University of California mathe- 
matics professor, distressed by the 
extreme difficulty of determining 
whether large numbers are prime or 
not, set about inventing a device that 
would perform Herculean calcula- 
tions mechanically. 

It appears that for the last 22 cen- 
turies mathematicians have been com- 
piling lists of primes; in 1914 the 
Carnegie Institution scored a beat by 
publishing a list of numbers, each 
divisible only by itself and one, 
among the first ten million. It seemed 
impossible to advance much farther 
than that: you just get to a point 
where even an ace divider would 
have to spend his whole life looking 
into a single number. 

A machine seemed to be the only 
way out of this sad situation, and 
Mr. Lehmer had a bright idea. With 
bicycle sprocket-wheels mounted on 
a rotating shaft, chains of different 
lengths which ran over them, and 
pins fastened at various points on 
the chains to break an electrical con- 
tact, he was able to perform interest- 
ing operations such as the breaking 
up of 9,999,000,099,990,001 into the 
factors 1,676,321 and 5,964,848,081. 

Much encouraged, the young in- 
ventor at once set about improving 
his “Congruence Machine.” Inter- 
locking gears took the place of the 
glorified bicycle, and an electric eye, 
looking through holes in the gears, 
provided the control exercised by the 
pins in the first machine. All very 
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simple. Then there is a_ special 
amplifier, which magnifies the im- 
pulse received by the eye 79 million 
times, incarcerated in a celotex cof- 
fin and separated from the rest of 
the world by a brick wall. 

When it looked as if the machine 
was all set, the inventor sent for his 
father, the professor, whom we shall 
allow to tell the rest of the story: 

“This was on October 9 about 
noon. I got word of it as soon as 
the mail could reach me (at Berke- 
ley) and arranged my affairs to go 
to Pasadena, where the machine had 
been constructed, and see what it 
was like. I arrived on the evening 
of October 17, and found that a 
small party had been staged. Pro- 
fessor Bell, Professor Wolfe, and 
Professor Ward had been invited by 
my son to see the machine attack 
another historic giant, the invincible 
large factor 3,011,347,479,614,249,131 
of the number 2% + 1, the symbol 
which represents 39,614,081 ,257,132,- 
168,796,771,975,169. ... 

“It was a tense group that watched 
the machine being put through pre- 
liminary paces to see if it would be 
disturbed by outside forces. The 
zero point is always a solution and he 
turned the machine backard for five 
minutes and then drove it forward 
to see if it would miss the zero point. 
It sprung the trap promptly on going 
through and all seemed propitious. 
‘Here we step out into the unknown,’ 
said my son, as he threw on the 
power. 

“I confess that I walked the floor 
in the deepest anxiety. Was the ma- 
chine going to prove temperamental, 
and was the radio ‘imp’ going to jog 
its elbow? It had 10,000,000 num- 
bers to report on and as the wheels 
whirled round, minute after minute, 
I could not believe but that the ‘eye’ 
of the machine had relaxed its vigi- 
lance for a moment. 

“Suddenly, after about fifteen min- 
utes of steady grind the hum died 
away into silence. With bated 
breath we read the dials and handed 
over the result to Dr. Wolfe, an ex- 
pert computer, to see if the correct 
solution had really been found. In 
a few minutes we were assured that 
it was right and the machine was 
Set to the task of finding the other 
solution, 

“It hummed quietly along, this 
time for twenty-five minutes, and 
again threw itself out of gear. It 
Was another solution all right and in 
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a few minutes we were in possession 
of the factors: 59,957 and 88,114,- 
244,437. The first was easily found 
to be a prime, but the second was in 
doubt. This my son and I settled the 
next day, finding that it was a prime 
also. 

“It would have surprised you to 
see the excitement in the group of 
professors and their wives, as we 
gathered around a table in the labora- 
tory to discuss, over our coffee, the 
mysterious and uncanny powers of 
this curious machine. We all agreed 
that it would be unsportsmanlike to 
use it on small numbers such as can 
be handled by factor tables and factor 
stencils, but for the numbers that lie, 
as it were, in other galaxies than 
ours, outside the range of ordinary 
telescopes, so to say, there is as yet 
nothing to be compared with this de- 
vice.” 

There is only the one small catch 
(personally, our esteem for the ma- 
chine is vastly increased because of 
it): the Congruence Machine’s vio- 
lent, unreasoning dislike of the radio. 
If a short-wave set is operating in 
the neighborhood it will sulk, stop 
and start fitfully, and act up gen- 
erally. But otherwise it can do 
things no human ever could to num- 
bers which even an _ astronomer 
would not like to rub the wrong way. 
We assume it to be merely a matter 
of time before it solves such prob- 
lems as the balancing of the budget 
and international debts. 

A Congruence Machine in Every 


Home! 
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Beer and Vinegar Bill 


Among the many specialized fields 
in which the new Congress was called 
upon in the first days of its organiza- 
tion to perform as an expert was that 
of rapid calculator in percentages. 
The House went into a huddle and 
came out with a plan for 3.20 beer 
and wine. The Senate went into a 
huddle and came out with a plan for 
3.05 beer. This necessitated the 
House going back into a huddle and 
coming out with the admission that 
the Senate was right. The answer on 
beer should be 3.20. In the mean- 
time the American thirsting public 
looked in the ‘back of the book’ for 
the answer on wine and emerged 
screaming—with another answer, 
also a correct one: “There is no such 
thing as 3.20 wine. That’s vine- 
gar!” 








Some day you will 
be in the retirement picture. And 
that word means as many things as 
there are human ambitions. 

What does it mean to you? Peace- 
ful leisure, sport, travel or doing the 
work you love without having to think 
about a pay check? 

There’s a carefully planned way of 
making “retirement” mean just what 

ou want it to. It is the John Hancock 
Rete Fund Policy. Let us send 
you our booklet about it. 
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order of hospitality and gracious serv- 
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and the Arts for the past two gener- 
ations. It is the daily meeting-place 
of the most interesting people of 
the world ... You will find 
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in keeping with present times. 
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OCCUPATIONS are like men and 
women: they come and they go. 
And in each period of human history 
they are somewhat different, though 
essentially the same. As civilization 
moves, changes in modes of living and 
in interests compel humanity to do 
new things and to do the old things 
in new ways. These changes foster 
the creation of new occupations of 
whatever nature, anything that meets 
human needs. Our present ways of 
living, for example, have created a 
wider interest in reading of maga- 
zines, newspapers, and books. Ob- 
viously the invention of new ma- 
chines, the supplying of larger mar- 
kets, of creating merchandise, of dis- 
tributing the products of labor over 
vastly larger areas, create new oc- 
cupations and create new demands 
for qualities of a higher order in 
those entrusted with the tasks of 
managing the production and dis- 
tribution of what are called ‘“‘com- 
modities.” 

People can be divided inte two 
groups of workers: those who em- 
ploy others, and those who are em- 
ployed. 

Most employers do not seem to 
pay the slightest attention to the 
great risks encountered by the pro- 
fessional workers whom they em- 
ploy and who are dependent on them 
for a living. If the employers were 
conscious of the fact that the skilled 
worker suffers from a greater inse- 
curity than either the entrepreneur 
himself or the organized industrial 
worker, they would in all probability 
give more consideration to finding a 
way to protect them. 

Who, it may be asked, is the pro- 
fessional worker? He is the worker 
whose duties require knowledge, in- 
telligence, ability, zeal, and often 
specialized experience. He performs 
vital functions in business as well as 
in philanthropic and other social serv- 
ice organizations. His name _ is 
legion. He may gather news for a 
daily newspaper; prepare statistical 
data for the officers of a bank; man- 
age an office building or hotel; or 
plan programs for a radio broadcast ; 
or direct advertising for a chain of 
stores; or write copy in an advertis- 
ing agency; or organize foreign and 
domestic travel; or sell food prod- 





ucts to dealers therein; or edit books 


Occupations— Today and Tomerrow 


By Berta Crone 


for publication ; or lend library books 
to readers; or have the care of a dke- 
partment in a museum. A complete 
list would be a long one. 

The professional worker usually 
possesses the spirit of service, some- 
times to a sacrificial degree, and often 
thinks more about doing his work 
well than about securing his occupa- 
tional future. 

When economic activity is at its 
peak, the professional worker is in 
great demand. His ideas and his 
ability supply the fuel which keeps 
many an organization or department 
functioning. When prosperity re- 
cedes and retrenchment begins the 
professional worker is often the first 
to be dismissed. If he is not dis- 
missed his duties are apt to be cur- 
tailed, his salary cut, and his work 
reduced until it ceases to be vital. 
When his work ceases to be impor- 
tant he is sometimes replaced by an 
understudy, but more often his posi- 
tion is left vacant. Though his em- 
ployer may esteem him and place a 
high value upon his ability, his serv- 
ices, which are usually difficult to ap- 
praise, are not considered essential to 
the continuance of the organization. 
The employer rarely seems to find 
new uses for his professional em- 
ployes, even though their knowledge 
of the field and their peculiar per- 
sonal qualities may have been an im- 
portant factor in the organization’s 
former prosperity. 

When the heads of an organization 
discover that the demand for their 
products or their service is falling 
off, what do they do? They try to 
find new uses or to create a new de- 
mand. To illustrate. In a recent 
number of The Journal of Com- 
merce there appeared the following 
caption, “Research Develops New 
Uses For Prunes.” The writer of 
the news story went on to say that 
five years had been spent in research 
in an effort to find new uses for the 
prune, and he predicted that prune 
growers would materially benefit by 
the findings of the research staff. 
Important as the prune may be it is 
hardly as important as a human 
worker, yet how seldom we hear of 
such efforts in study expended to se- 
cure the future of a professional 
worker. 
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Another example. The steel in- 
dustry, as we know, is concerned 
about expanding the market for its 
commodities. It therefore organized 
an institute under the leadership of 
a member of Ex-President Hoover’s 
Cabinet for the purposes of studying 
new uses for their products and new 
ways of developing the market. By 
the same logic which does these 
things new uses and new opportuni- 
ties ought to be, and can be, found 
for human beings who have had 
years of training, knowledge, experi- 
ence, and versatility, uses which 
would prove “materially profitable” 
to both employer and employed. 

Some of the problems of the pro- 
fessional worker may be mentioned. 
He finds it difficult to protect his oc- 
cupational interests. While he is en- 
gaged in the duties of his position, 
or busy searching for new employ- 
ment, he has little time or inclination 
to examine general or special trends 
with a view to discovering a new or 
better market for his services. He 
may even be a keen student of eco- 
nomics and yet be blind to trends 
that will sooner or later threaten his 
personal economic and occupational 
security. We may illustrate this with 
an example which is typical. In 
1922 a young man was graduated 
from the School of Economics of a 
Middle Western University. Soon 
afterwards he found himself a posi- 
tion of promise with an eastern man- 
ufacturer of silk fabrics. Attached 
to the sales research division, he 
studied the various processes in the 
production of silk fabrics. His de- 
partment, being chiefly concerned 


with seeing that the fabrics were pro- 


duced in time to meet the salesmens’ 
orders, he gave little thought to the 
ultimate consumer. The young man, 
in his leisure time, studied the history 
of silk weaving and other matters 
helpful to him in his work. His 
progress was steady and marked by 
increases both in salary and re- 
sponsibility. He had nothing to fear, 
so it seemed, for his future. He 
was conscious in a general way of 
the discovery of a new use for a 
product called “cellulose,” but gave 
little thought to its application to his 
company’s manufacturing problems ; 
nor did he connect it with any per- 
sonal interest. Later on, it became 
evident that “rayon” or “acetate 
yarn,” a synthetic thread made from 
cellulose, was a discovery important 
enough to cause much concern among 
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the cotton, wool, and silk manufac- 
turers. Either they had to treat it 
as a competitor, or to adopt it. The 
young man’s company was among 
those which refused to take much 
notice of the newcomer. In _ the 
meantime the consumption of silk 
was beginning to fall off, while on 
the other hand, corporations were 
forming to develop and _ promote 
rayon. Not until eventual curtail- 
ment in his department cost him his 
position did this man realize that if 
he had heeded the new trends he 
might have become a member of one 
of the new organizations and saved 
himself the loss of his earning power 
and prevented the interruption in his 
occupational progress. 

What is the professional worker 
to do in circumstances which threaten 
his position and possibly even his 
particular kind of work? 

He must, of course, continue loyal 
to his organization, but he cannot be 
expected to ignore his own interests. 
The problem is not simple. Serious 
as it is, ways can be found, and are 
being found, to reduce the profes- 
sional worker’s risk and uncertainty. 
In the first place he must change his 
attitude toward his work. He must 
stop thinking of his occupation as a 
position, something he applies for, 
and keeps until he is discharged. He 
must think of an occupation as some- 
thing that is always ebbing and flow- 
ing. As one demand dies another 
rises to take its place. A striking ex- 
ample is to be found in the consoli- 
dation of many newspapers a num- 
ber of years ago which coincided 
with the formation of radio organ- 
izations for the production of broad- 
casting programs. Many new oc- 
cupational opportunities were created 
by the invention of the radio, some 
of which were of especial significance 
to persons trained in journalism. 

New inventions, new policies, new 
standards of taste, new ideas, or re- 
version to old ones, all create oc- 
cupational opportunity. But the pro- 
fessional worker must be aware of 
these changes and be able to discover 
occupations and new opportunities 
in them. He must originate his own 
occupation or his own work if he 
can, by thinking of what he can do 
to meet these new and changing 
trends and take advantage of them. 
Our shifting industrial and social or- 
der is creating new demands daily. 
Needless to say, the professional 
worker must try to sight these trends 
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The Taking of Omens 

When we speak of the inauguration of a presi- 
dent we use a word that carries us back to an- 
cient times when people believed in omens and 
looked for them on every important occasion. 
Latin augur meant a member of the highest class 
of official diviners of ancient Rome, whose — 
it was to observe and interpret the omens, suc 

as the flight of birds, at the time of any impor- 
tant event. Inaugurare meant “to take omens” 
before entering upon a critical undertaking, such 
as the Dp me age of an Emperor. From this is 
derived English inaugurate. There are thousands 
of such stories about the origins of English words 
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HEALTH ana VIGOR! 


Thousands of men and women are now using VSM, the 
new supplementary food treatment for diseased and debili- 
tated conditions. VSM is not a stimulant. It contains no 
alcohol, narcotics, or other habit-forming ingredients. VSM 
is a food supplement made from_sea plants which contain 
essential minerals and vitamins. VSM is intended to assist 
in restoring and maintaining health by supplying your body 
with the minerals and vitamins that may be lacking in your 
daily diet—elements without which you eannot regain your 
lost strength, or stay healthy. VSM is the restorative you 
have been looking for. Send for FREE information about 
this remarkable treatment and what it may do for ‘ou. Test 
VSM yourself. Money-back guarantee. WRITE TODAY! 
STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY, P. O. Box 5, 
Dept, 58, South Pasadena, California. 
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GUARANTEED 


HAND LONG 
MADE | FILLER 


15¢ QUALITY 


GUARANTEED 
33-75 VALUE 


The Edwin Cigar Factory has put 
up one of its nationally advertised 
15c brands in a rough manner in 
order to be able to offer it to the 
smoker at $5.00 per hundred. 
(25 for $1.00 during this special 
trial offer.) Only 1 to a customer! 
THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
EXPIRES MAY 15TH 
The cigars will be packed in an 
economical metal container, not 
banded, but will contain the same 
high quality, long Havana filler, 
Connecticut Shade Wrapper and 
Broadleaf binder used in the popu- 
lar Almendares brand and in all 
ways, except its finish and pack- 
ing, be the same as the 15c size 
and shape, ‘‘ALMENDARES EX- 
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If you don’t get—in your own opinion 
—at least $3.75 worth of supreme 
smoking pleasure from this $1.00 trial 
offer, let us know and your money 
will be i diately refunded—no de- 
lay, no red tape—and the smokes are 
on us. Reference: Dun or Bradstreets 
or any bank in the U. S. or Cuba. 
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We reserve the right to refund 
your money if the available ci- 
gars for this offer have been sold 
before your order reaches us. 
We pay delivery charges, so 
send your check, money order or 
stamps today. 


For a Limited Time 
Only 
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a Metal Humidor 
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The Factory Seconds and_ Odd 
Lots of over 100 Brands of Hand- 
Made Havanna filled cigars we 
manufacture to retail up to 30c 
apiece. Some are not perfectly 
shaped or have tiny imperfections, 
such as color variations, ete. But 
we guarantee that you can smoke 
and enjoy each one just as if you 
had paid the full retail price. 100 of 
these Cigars for $2.75. Send check, money 
order or pay postman upon arrival. MONEY 
BACK if you do not receive, in your own 
opinion, at least $10 worth of smoking 
pleasure from these 100 cigars. 


EDWIN CIGAR CO." 


ESTABLISHED 1903; REFERENCE ANY BANK IN THE U.S. 


2338-40 THIRD AVE.NEW YORK 









and to adjust himself to the new 
needs. Thus, for example, if a travel 
organizer finds that Americans will 
not travel to a certain country be- 
cause it hasn’t paid its war debt to 
the United States, he will have to 
plan tours and individual travel for 
Americans to countries whose credit 
record is pleasing to them. And he 
must also keep in mind the present 
pocketbook of Americans, and plan 
their trips to fit the deflated income. 
In other words he must be able to 
sense the temper of public opinion 
and to allow for it, otherwise he will 
not make full use of his occupation- 
al opportunity. 

The professional worker is apt to 
be specialized, but he is also versatile. 
Weren't we a trifle over-specialized 
during the era of _ prosperity? 
Haven’t employers over-rated “‘pre- 
vious experience?” Aren’t we in- 
clined to put too much emphasis on 
“expertness?” Why should the pro- 
fessional worker not change his oc- 
cupation to meet changing demands? 
We know lawyers who make able ex- 
ecutives; writers who are excellent 
cooks; secretaries who are natural- 
born salespeople; housewives who 
are able organizers and administra- 
tors; dancers whose fingers are as 
nimble as their toes. Trained, gifted, 
and intelligent people are apt to be 
both versatile and adaptable. Such 
persons can help themselves to over- 
come some of their insecurity by 
thinking of their occupation as some- 
thing they have originated out of 
their ideas, experiences, knowledge, 
and versatility. And they must ap- 
ply their adaptability to meeting the 
new needs, the current trends. Those 
who can do this, who can realize the 
new opportunities, will again find 
themselves in places where their 
services are required, either a new 
post within the organization with 
which they may still be connected, 
or in another established organiza- 
tion, or in a new organization, or in 
a solitary venture. 


* 
REAL ESTATE FIELD 


SOME OF THE TRENDS in real estate 
indicate that owners of large office 
buildings and apartment houses are 
now compelled to give special con- 
sideration to the problems of build- 
ing management. Obviously the 
character and design of the modern 
office building and apartment house 





demand qualities of a higher order 


in those entrusted with their man- 
agement than did the buildings of 
smaller and simpler construction 
erected in previous periods. Millions 
of dollars are invested in these moi- 
ern buildings, and these investments 
must be protected by efficient man- 
agement if taxes and dividends are 
to be paid. Income is derived from 
tenants. Securing and keeping ten- 
ants for buildings large enough to 
accommodate thousands of people at 
one time is comparable to the dif- 
ficulties of managing a small city. 
I‘inding and securing tenants for 
buildings of any size and character 
presuppose a knowledge of general 
business and social trends, and of the 
interests of people. The building 
manager of today must be adept in 
handling human beings whose prob- 
lems of working and living have been 
augmented two-fold by current con- 
ditions. And above all he must be 
able to handle financial negotiations 
so as to protect those who have in- 
vested their money in the building. 

Since 1929 many buildings have 
changed hands, and it is predicted 
that many more will pass from their 
present ownership to the mortgagees 
or to new owners in 1933. Owners 
do not as a rule feel themselves com- 
petent to manage these properties. 
Because of the nature and the com- 
plexity of managing these properties, 
the new owners will have to rely 
more and more on trained managers 
to supervise the maintenance of the 
buildings and to secure and keep 
tenants. 

According to leaders in real estate 
operation and in financing institu- 
tions, building management should be 
regarded as a new profession requir- 
ing a high degree of intelligence and 
knowledge. 
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BOOK PUBLISHING 


BOOK PUBLISHERS and the authors 
whose books they publish alike de- 
pend for their livelihood on the sale 
of books. 

Authors increased 185 per cent be- 
tween 1910 and 1930, according to 
former President Hoover’s Research 
Committee’s report on Recent Social 
Trends in the United States. During 


the corresponding period many new 
book publishing houses were estal- 
lished, the older houses expanded, 
and retail bookselling was acceler- 
ated by the growing demands from 
readers. 
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But, alas, this industry, in common 
with many other industries, suffers 
today from a lack of consumers. 
Public libraries have had to cut their 
budgets and to curtail their book or- 
ders. It has been suggested that 
readers who cannot borrow the books 
they want, or need, will be encour- 
aged to buy for their home libraries. 
As books are a relatively inexpensive 
“commodity,” there undoubtedly are 
many readers who can still afford to 
buy books who have never formed 
the habit of buying them; and others 
who would buy books if these were 
as accessible as other “commodities.” 
And there are many habitual readers, 
especially among professional people 
who can no longer afford to buy the 
books they need and want. These 
readers are apt to prefer science, art, 
history, economics, finance, drama, 
and so forth, to fiction, the books 
which are more expensive and diffi- 
cult to borrow or rent. But as leisure 
increases and our sense of values con- 
tinues to change, there is likely to be 
a greater demand as well as greater 
need for non-fiction books than there 
has been heretofore. 


It may seem like putting the cart 
before the horse to suggest to anyone 
thinking of venturing into book pub- 
lishing to give thoughtful considera- 
tion to the various problems con- 
nected with the selling of books. 


Publisher’s Weekly comments in a 
recent issue on how “very .little has 
been done with outdoor bookselling in 
America.” It observes that Ameri- 
cans would enjoy browsing among 
books outdoors as they do when they 


‘visit bookstalls in Paris, and it sug- 


gests an ideal location in the heart of 
New York City for bookstalls simi- 
lar to those along the Seine. Other 
locations arise. For instance roadside 
bookstalls adjacent to bus terminals, 
gas stations, and roadside fruitstands, 
eating places, and rest rooms would 
seem to be worth investigating. 
Though people cannot read when mo- 
toring they do stop to rest, to eat, 
and to enjoy the out-of-doors. 


As the number of readers increases 
book publishers will be more likely 
to flourish and new opportunities in 
book publishing will thus be created. 


Occupations—Topay aNnp Tomorrow, i 
which occupational opportunities will be ine 
dicated and discussed, will appear regularly 
in New OutLoox. Miss Crone will report 
each month on the employment opportunities 
in different fields. Questions should be ade 
dressed to “Occupations—Today and Toe 
morrow,’ c/o New OvurTLoox. 
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Now—a book on accounting that 
every man in business can use— 


Accountants’ 
Handbook =: 


WHETHER you work on the accounts yourself or 
use them in business management, the new 
Accountants’ Handbook is the first place to go for 
help on accounting questions in your business day. 

In this great book you will find the information you need to 
handle any situation you may meet—everyday or emergency— 
from simple bookkeeping to higher accounting. 


An encyclopedia of accounting 


complete in one handy volume 

When you begin to use this Handbook, you extend immediately 
your accounting ability. Its 33 sections put at your command 
modern practice covering the entire range of accounting—princi- 
ples, procedure, systems, controls, analytical methods, audits, etc. 
In dealing with any question, you can select, not merely the 
usual, but the best method for your purposes. You see all sides, 
et best opinion on all angles— not only accounting, but banking, 
eal. financial. When you must handle situations outside your 
personal experience, you are sure to find here the guidance you need. 


Every feature designed to save you time Mathematics;Double-Entry Principles 
Nowhere else, at any price, is there anything like the Accoun- 1873 pp.; Flexible Binding; $7.50 
tants’ Handbook. It brings together v nformation you 
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rules, definitions, and formulas abound; 60-page index. | THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY j 


—Sent for 5 Days’ Examination — 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
You risk nothing: no advance payment. The Hand- Send me postpaid, in accordance with your } 

book will be shipped on approval; if it isn’t what you special offer, a copy of the Second Edition of the 

want, send it back. Monthly payments if you wish. Accountants’ Handbook together with the pocket 


" memorandum book. Within five days after their 
Special Offer for Limited Time Only: 


receipt, I will send you $7.50 in full payment for 
@ Useful Pocket Memo Book for 


the Handbook alone, or return both books to you. 
0 Check here if you prefer to pay for the 

Accountants and Financial Men 

If you order the Handbook now, we will 
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Editorial Board of 
More Than 70 Authorities 
Edited by W. A. PATON, Ph.D., C.P.A. 


33 Sections Cover: 


Financial Statements; Statement Anal- 
ysis; Account Classification; Cash; 
Investments; Land, Wasting Assets; 
Buildings, Equipment; Depreciation— 
Rates; Plant Appraisals; Intangibles. 
Current Liabilities; Fixed_ Liabili- 
ties; Capital Stock; Surplus, Reserves, 
Dividends; Consolidated Statements; 
Receivables; Accounting Organiza- 
tion; Inventories; Budgeting; Sales. 
Manufacturing Costs; Distribution 
Costs; Standard Costs; Systems; Ma- 
chine Methods; Public Accounting; 
Fiduciary Accounting; Business Law; 
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\ U.S.GOVERNMENTJOBS 


$1260 to $3400 Year 


if MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Com- 
: ej mon Education usually sufficient. 
Short hours. Write immediately for 





Fidelio Brewery, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Operating continuously for 81 years 
Prepared to brew beer at capacity. Common stock, 
$2.00 per share. Circular B-1 on request together 
with comprehensive digest of the brewing industry. 


BAUER, POGUE & CO., Inc. 


free 32-page book, with list of 
Post-depression positions and full 
particulars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 














One Wall St., New York Tel. Digby 4-134! 
Dept. J-205 $3 Rochester, N. Y. 























MATURE READERS, SCHOLARS AND COLLECTORS OF 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
Send for ESOTE a { By. 


Free Catalogue of Privately Printed 


BOOKS 


Limited Editions 
SCIENTIFIC FACETIA 
rd. 10). dis 0-4 Oe ote £01 10) OLED f 
UNEXPURGATED CLASSICS 
EXOTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 


FALSTAFF PRESS 


Dept.OB, 260 FIFTH AVE.NEW YORK 














WHEN STARTING TO COLLECT STAMPS most 
people begin wisely by laying their hands 
on whatever comes within their reach. 
Many continue to build up a general col- 
lection. However, as there is supposed to 
be a total of some 150,000 different stamp 
items, it would be next to impossible to 
form even a fairly complete collection of 
all the world’s stamps. It would be a 
big task alone to keep up with all new 
issues, 

Sooner or later almost everybody comes 
to give preference to one or more coun- 
tries. United States is a natural choice 
to a large group of American stamp col- 
lectors. Others choose their favorite 
country for various reasons. Their an- 
cestors may have come from that par- 
ticular country, or they themselves have 
traveled in it. Perhaps they take a liking 
to the country because of the fine printing 
or attractive motifs of its stamps. Again 


they may be moved to prefer a certain 
country due to the fact that it no longer 
issues stamps of its own and thus offers 
well defined limits for a collection; this 
is for instance the case with formerly 
independent German and 


Italian states. 
One thing is 
certain: the 
many varie- 
ties of stamps 
afford all of 
us ample 
scope to fol- 
low our indi- 
vidual tastes. 

Transportation is the keynote to the 
stamps referred to in this article. Water 
constitutes the greater part of our globe 
and the oceans have long been the main 
highways of travel. The many types of 
crafts pictured on stamps run the whole 
gamut from ancient and primitive speci- 
mens to the latest word in modern ship- 
building, and are a fertile field for spe- 
cializing. 

The age-old jutk-of China, still in use, 
is found on the stamps of that country. 
The felucca, the river vessel met on the 
Nile, lends a local touch to some stamps 
of Egypt and all denominations of a set 
issued during the navigation congress held 
there in 1926 bears an image of that 
country’s ancient galleys. Stamps of 
Brunei (a sultanate in N. W. Borneo) 
acquaint us with another distinctive craft, 
the dhow, paddled by a native. The Brit- 
ish Solomon Islands issue of 1907-11 shows 
us the war canoe used there. The U. S. 
Norse-American issue gives us the Viking 
ship, and a sloop. 

Stamps of Malta illustrate a galley of 
former days and the quaint fishing boats 
operated in that locality, while a Canadian 
stamp renders a view of the fishing 
schooner “Bluenose.” Denmark ‘had a 
sailing vessel on the franc denominations 
of the stamps in the Danish West Indies, 
now the Virgin Islands. 

A Saar stamp depicts inland waterway 
traffic and one from Congo a stern paddle 
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river boat. A three-funnelled ocean liner 
forms part of a scene from the harbor 
of Antwerp on a stamp issued by Belgium. 
The Italian Royal Naval Academy issue 
of 1931 presents views of a frigate and 
a modern dreadnaught. 

The end of the late war saw Germany 
lose her colonies. The imperial yacht 
“Hohenzollern” of the former emperor 
was the uniform illustration chosen for 
all colonial stamp issues of that method- 
ical country. 

@ 

The camel was for many years the un- 
disputed ship of the desert and figures 
on the stamps of Sudan. His modern 
contrast is the motorcycle postman speed- 
ing across the desert on the Egyptian spe- 
cial delivery stamp of 1926. 

The prairie schooner forms a suitable 
national subject on the 10c denomination 
of the U. S. Trans-Mississippi issue. A 
stage coach, a pack mule and a motor 
truck grace three denominations of the 
pictorial and picturesque Bosnia-Herzego- 
vinian issue of 1906. 

Locomotives are a_ favorite subject. 
Spain depicted both an electric and steam 
locomotive on the issue appearing when 
the second international railway congress 
was held at Madrid in 1926. The small 
European state San Marino proudly dis- 
played an electric train on a set of stamps 
issued last year. Four stamps just out 
in Egypt show the evolution of railroad 
engines in that country. The first one 
illustrated was built by Robert Stephen- 
son in England in 1852 and was brought 
to Africa in 1884. 

* 

Stamps in relation to transportation is 
a grateful theme as the delivery of mail 
is closely interwoven with many forms of 
communications. This fact is brought out 
on many stamps. 

The United States parcel post set of 
1912 is a typical example. The first eight 
denominations bear pictures of a post office 
clerk, city carrier, railway postal clerk, 
rural carrier, mail train, steamer and 
mail tender, automobile service and air- 
plane. Incidentally this is the first time 
that an airplane was chosen as stamp 
illustration; the old Wright biplane was 
the model used. 

Three special delivery stamps of this 
country represent other milestones in hu- 
man acceleration. On the issue of 1885 the 
messenger is shown running himself, by 
1902 he is riding a bicycle and in 1922 
we find him mount- : z ny Ae Ao 
ed on a motorcycle. 
The Canadian spe- 
cial delivery stamp 
of 1927 is a com- 
bined illustration of 
five stages of mail 
transportation, and 
thus: pony express, 
dog sleigh, express 
train, ocean liner 
and airplane. 


* 
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It goes without saying that aviation is 
a much adopted subject on many recent 
stamps, all of which are not restricted to 
airmail. Even commemorative stamps have 
appeared in this field, and all forms of 
aeronautics are represented. The scale runs 
from the old free balloon to a peep into 
the future in form of stamps for rocket 
mail. Various types of single and multi- 
motored airplanes and seaplanes as well 
as some specially famous specimens of 
aircraft adorn numerous stamps _ issues. 
By reason of her world ramblings the 
“Graf Zeppelin” airship has also been 
chosen as an illustration on stamps in 
many countries. 


In conclusion it may not be amiss to 
point out that this brief discourse does 
not pretend to be exhaustive. A few 
examples only have been given; many 
more could be added. Incomplete though 
the list is, it is hoped that these notes 
will encourage readers to take up stamp 
collecting along special lines suggesting 
themselves and appealing to them.—Erik 
Hildesheim. 





Mr. Hildesheim will be glad to 
give advice and answer inquiries 
on stamp collecti He may be 
addressed care of New Outlook. 
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STAMP ADVERTISEMENTS 





AIR MAILS OF THE WORLD, large cover 
collection, wealth of material until middle of 1931. 
Excellent foundation for and attractive proposi- 
tion to interested party taking up collecting. 
Write Box 3B, NEW OUTLOOK for details. 





AIR MAIL STAMPS-—I carry the best stock of 
Air Mail stamps in this Country. Price list 
free on request. Want lists promptly filled. 
Prices: net in American dollars. Remittance 
with order. Nicolas Sanabria, 17 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y., Member A. S. D. A. 





SCARCE Belgian airmail, pocket album, com- 
memorative set. 40 more stamps from South 
Sea Islands, Africa, Asia, Canada, South Amer- 
ica, etc., for 5c to approval applicants. Glendale 
Stamp Co., 1342L Linden, Glendale, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, $% size, 27c; $% size, 53c. 
Eagle cent and Coin Cat., 10c, or 200 Stamps and 
Stamp Cat., 10c. N. Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 


AIRMAILS AT MONTHLY AUCTION. Stamps 
and covers. Catalog free. Mail bids gladly ac- 
cepted. Donald Dickason, Wooster, Ohio. 


5 YEMEN, 5 CHARKARI, 5 Afghans, 15c each 
pkt. Unused stamps accepted. Imperial Stamp 
Co., Allahabad 79, India. 














UNITED STATES—9 STAMPS CATALOGU: 
ING, $1. Special 10c. SUPERIOR SHOP, Box 
2766, Palm Station, Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNITED STATES all different, 55—15ce; 125—50c; 
200—$1.00; thousand assorted 35c, to approval 
customers. Illinois Stampco, Rockford, III. 


75% DISCOUNT Off Scots many hard to get 
nineteenth century stamps. References please. 
Herbert Codwise, Garland St., Lynn, Mass. 











WANTED TO EXCHANGE current European 
stamps for all kinds American stamps. Jean 
Merryman, 6 Shadow Lane, Larchmont, N. Y. 


WANTED AIR MAIL STAMPS. — Exchange 
for old issues. Please write what you have. 
Box 2c, NEW OUTLOOK. 
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NEW OUTLOOK 
Classified Advertising 
x 


Complete information and rates sent 
upon request. Please address: New 
Outlook Classified Advertising, 515 
Madison Ave., New York City. 














INSTRUCTION 
SUMMER 


FRENCH | scnoot 


Residential Summer School (co- 
educational) in the heart of 
French Canada. Old Country 
French staff. Only French spoken. 
Elementary, Intermediate, Ad- 
vanced. Certificate or College 
Credit. French entertainments, 
sight-seeing, sports, etc. 

Fee $150, Board and Tuition. June 26— 


July 29. Write fer circular to Secretary, 
Residential French Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 

















Men-women, 18-50 WANTED. Qualify for future 
Government Life Jobs. $105.00-$175.00 month. 
List positions FREE. Write today sure. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. J18, Rochester, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


READ RARE BOOKS 


Members read without buying rare, scarce, out- 
of-print books; limited, Fo .. vately ny” edi- 
: tions, unexpurgated translations rite for ine 
formation giving age and cecupetion. 
4 ESQTERINA, BIBLION SOCIETY 
Dept. NO 5 East 45 


tb Street, New York 
Make Money Kenting and song rare books, 
magazines, aah s, Currier Ives prints, 
ee. OLERCTOR'S JOURNAL tells you 
how. iy ghee om 30c_ single copy. Money back 
eo, 620 So. LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 





















3 Letter Words—8 page printed—list, 25 cents. 
Delong Agency, Inc., Lafayette, Ind. 


HOTELS 


BOSTON 


on either side of Copley Square 
THE HOTEL 


LENOX 
THE HOTEL 


’ BRUNSWICK 


$2-$4.50 » Double $3.50-$7 
Single 5st PRIOR, Pres. 



























BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious 
private home with hotel service of the highest 
type. 


ALABAMA MUSCLE SHOALS ACREAGE 
Investors desiring to purchase acreage and farm 
properties will subserve their interests by writ- 
ing the undersigned. Most desirable tracts in 


district. 
Address: P. O. Box 236 
Florence, Alabama 


HOUSE TO LET 
FOREST HILLS GARDENS. 6 rooms, English 
Cottage, furnished. Trees. flower garden. Please 
address: 45 Ingram St., Forest Hills, New York. 


FOODS 


VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR 


7 Guaranteed 100% Pure 
uy your ouane or syrup direct from producer 
Ib. can No. 1 sugar............ i 
1 gal. Fancy COUT: paeeh mere $2.25 
Above prices F. O, B. 
24 sugar cakes delivered. _...... $1.00 
Order now April shipment 
CARL H. 


Fairfax, Vermont 
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1933 





(Continued from page 55) 

virility, experience and, since the 
war, the prestige of victory, pioneers 
compensated for the disparity of 
their numbers. They lived close to 
the machinery of government. They 
had seen it made: ‘offices’ for the 
registration of land titles housed in 
immigrant wagons, courts in log 
cabins; Indian wars, Indian treaties ; 
every man a soldier and a servant of 
the law. Thus county governments 
had taken shape, and over them ter- 
ritorial and state regimes from which 
it was an easy step for the frontiers- 
man with all the aplomb in the world 
to shoulder into the councils of the 
nation.” Jackson’s emergence rep- 
resented the temporary victory of the 
frontier over the sluggish East, the 
triumph of imagination and audacity 
over a section that was hampered by 
its concern for trade relations and 
established wealth. 

The _ side-lights—the frequent 
duels, cock-fights, horse-races, busi- 
ness failures, personal quarrels and 
friendships—are described in lively, 
and sometimes amusing prose. The 
murky scandal of Jackson’s marriage 
is less convincingly described, and 
Rachel remains a dim, incompre- 
hensible figure throughout the book, 
never doing much beyond writing 
despondent letters and looking for- 
ward to the future with alarm. Per- 
haps Mr. James’s contempt for the 
debunking biographers, with their 
“keyhole views of creation,” pre- 
vented him from speculating on this 
relationship. Also, Mr. James mere- 
ly mentions the invisible ways in 
which Eastern seaboard capital se- 
cured control of the huge land com- 
panies and through them accelerated 
the development of the West. This 
is the sort of information that is so 
frequently left out of history and 
the biographical “cells” of history, 
and which seems increasingly impor- 
tant. But this is probably another 
of Mr. James’s conditions for a good 
biography: that is, that it should 
stimulate the reader to a further in- 
terest in the subject of the biography 
and the period in which he lived. 

“Andrew Jackson: The Border 
Captain” meets the requirements set 
down in Mr. James’s notes. It has 
additional graces that Mr. James 
does not mention: a pleasant prose, 
a fine organization of material. It 
is excellent reading, besides throw- 
ing a clear light on one of the com- 
plex periods of American history. 
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FOR YOUR GARDEN 


i i i i i i i 


NURSERIES 


JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES. Flow- 
ering Crabs, Chinese Magnolias, Pachysandra 
and a complete line of Government Inspected 
and Certified Nursery Stock. Write for ‘‘Flower- 
ing Trees of the Orient” before you buy this 
spring. A. E, Wohlert, 950 Montgomery Ave., 
Narberth, Pa. 











23 STURDY 3 YEAR COLORADO BLUE 
SPRUCE OR SILVER FIR trees $1.00 postpaid. 
Evergreen seeds, seedlings. transplants. Bargain 
list free. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 





Colorado Blue Spruce and Colorado Silver Fir, 
EXTRA STRONG 3-year-old trees. PREPAID 
TO YOU for 2 each. D. Belcher, Brook 
Forest, Colo. 





BULBS, PLANTS AND SEEDS 





CALIFORNIA SUNSHINE GERANIUMS. Fin- 
est collection, 25 varieties, $2.00, collection of 50 
varieties, $3.00 postpaid. Theresean Plant Co., 
Oceanside, Cal. 


NOT OVER 15 CENTS for large bulbs of Gladi- 
‘olus introduced a few years ago at $100.00 each. 











Write for list. Perrin, 768 Alberta St., Portland, 
Oregon. 

25 ASSORTED PERENNIAL PLANTS, Rock 
Garden, or tall growing, field growing, blooming 
size, prepaid, $2.00. Ernst Beck, Lebanon, 
Missouri. 

CACTUS MAGAZINE: Desert Plant Life. 


Monthly, illustrated. Devoted to cacti and other 
succulents. Ideal gift for amateur, professional, 
gardener, library or garden club. $1.50 yearly. 
Box 68, Pasadena, California. American Head- 
quarters for Succulent Literature. 





WORLD’S GREATEST GARDEN GUIDE. De- 
scribes all best flowers and vegetables. Valuable 
planting information. Sow Burpee’s guaranteed 
seeds—famous for 58 years. Write for free 
Garden Book. BURPEE, 850 Burpee Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORK WANTED 














TUTOR OR COMPANION for young girl during 
summer, Aged 20, Training Montessori system. 
Good background, education. Camp counseller 
experience. Qualified instruct sailing, swimming, 
riding. Box 3R NEW OUTLOOK. 


PERSONAL SECRETARY. Gentlewoman, 
Protestant, eminently fitted by birth, education 
and experience to perform the duties of private 
secretary in an exceptionally satisfactory manner, 
seeks immediate employment. Finest credentials. 
Interview requested. Box 1C, NEW OUTLOOK. 























MISCELLANEOUS 
MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Book length; ail 
subjects. Booklet sent free. Meador Publishing 


Company, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts. 





Genuine plywood jig saw puzzles, interesting sub- 
jects beautifully colored, 75c and $1.00 each. Carl 
Winter, 21 Ridge Road, Middletown, Conn. 





YOUR HOROSCOPE, CAREFULLY DELINE- 
ATED. Full information sent on request. Estab- 
lished 1900. F. HYATT SMITH, Ph.D., -Box 
102, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO EXCHANGE, New York City—Want treadle 
sewing machine. Exchange for Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner, excellent condition. Box 4B, NEW 
OUTLOOK. 








Send 25¢ in stamps for our 144- 
page Catalog describing Rifles, 
Shotguns, Revolvers, Ammuni- 
tion, Targets, Gun_ Accessories 
and Parts. Latest Prices. Over 
2000 items. 1100 Illustrations. 


A. F. STOEGER, inc. 507-5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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CANADIAN LANDS 


Seized and Sold For Taxes_ 

























$ 40 buys 10 acres on travelled road 
$ 67 buys 25 acres hunting and fishing 
$ 58 buys 5 acres lake front 
4 a es acres oe — 
juys acres for sheep or game preserve 
‘SPAIN - FRAN toi ITALY $324 buys 116 acres 4 mile ocean front 
if , Our 16th annual list just issued in the form of a 
EGYPT - PALESTINE - SYRIA ~< 20-page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The 
INCLUDING 595 amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title 
43 DAYS one no —, es sat gp eye and fish- 
ing camps where there is real sport; Summer cottage 
ud NEW Turbine Liners (16,000 Tons Displ.) sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, High- 
> lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in 
we «6EXETER April a le ee Brensett Gabes, — ——— 
° and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in 
: EXCAMBION April 18 Canada’s minerals, forests and forme. sage monthly 
ayments if desired, on’t delay, write to-day for 
Ww saigiai et aon —— F May 2 free booklet with full explanation. 
and fortnightly thereafter 
a 5 TAX SALE SERVICE 
>. 4 racer hire ony 160 Room 636, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada 
fy MARSEILLES, 5 
Zz 


Without Change of Ship te 








THE KEY 2% TO LIFE 
ALEXANDRIA, JAFFA, $230) OA ING 


caer noun ar, °460 | |ROSICRUCIAN MYSTERIES 
tte ley ee FREE INTRODUCTORY BOOK 


vice included—stop-over privileges. +--explains the practical, useful, modern teachings of the Rosi- 





onal 





so 

















New Direct Service to or from crucians. (Non-Religious) Dignified, uplifting, mental and meta- 
PALMA physical principles easily used to overcome life's obstacles. 
Write EE book, “The Wisdom of the Sages,” and learn 
Mallorca, Balearic Isles ..... $160 how to receive this knowledge. Address: Scribe P. D. R. 
Barcelona, via Palma........ $165 ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
Ask your travel agent about this sun- San Jose (AMORC) California 





drenched southern lane to Europe. 

VAGABOND CRUISES " aaa 
less than $5 a Day | 

by large freighters | Falstaff Brewing 











ee Te. We vee Corporation 
ST. LOUIS 
AMERICAN EXPORT LINES Has been operating continuously 


25 Broadway, New York under Federal Permit 
FIRST CLASS ONLY NOSEres” 









Now brewing beer for delivery 
after April 6th 
Common Stock, Price $7.00 
per Share 


Circular Z-1 on Request 





Pays Big Profits-No/nvestrment 
Even eetnont 7“ a. — 
5 ie cou 
goods TO STORES, "Permanent rapent Bauer, P. ogue & Co., Inc. 
. Sel llers. e. Star’ 
Ln nome Rh. B~- of unusual One Wall Street New York 
plans FREE. Write Today! Telephone Digby 4—1341 
PRO-CO-PAX, Dept. 15-C 
1956 S. Troy St., Chicago, IIl. 
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5 \ In this year when awakened Amer- e % 
ica thinks, it pays to be informed. ® 
NEW OUTLOOK interprets the 
subjects of this thinking. NEW 
OUTLOOK will keep you abreast 
of the times. 


NEW OUTLOOK 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is my check for three dollars. Please send NEW OUTLOOK every month 
' for the next year to the following address: 
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Traveling with the 


News 


(Continued from page five) 


along the “Royal Way” from Santa 
Barbara to Monterey—we learn that 
we too can show some medals of 
antiquity. 

Nor is our New Orleans but a 
faint reflection of old Orleans! In 
fact, it smells exactly like it in the 
French Quarter. A half dozen cele- 
brated restaurants dating from 
French Colonial days are still serving 
dejeuners ala fourchette. The Mardi 
Gras Fete still survives, and it is cer- 
tainly no more commercialized and 
no less picturesque than that of Nice. 

Then there is New England, so 
closely intertwined with the Cradle 
of Liberty, with its commercial and 
artistic center in Boston. There are 
cherished parts of Boston that are as 
like London as two peas. Not far 
afield are the abiding places of Long- 
fellow, Louisa M. Alcott, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, that are as well pre- 
served as Old North Church, Faneuil 
Hall and Bunker ‘Hill. Concord, 
Lexington, Plymouth Rock, Cape 
Cod, Walden Pond, House of the 
Seven Gables, Putnam Park (Rev- 
olutionary Winter Camp, Redding, 
Conn. ). 


We can think of only three cities 
that can surpass the monumental 
grandeur of our own Washington 
(we are speaking of official Wash- 
ington of course). With recently re- 
built Tokio, Washington is the only 
great capital that has been fashioned 
relentlessly according to a prescribed 
design from the ground up, and be- 
comes thereby an excellent example 
of city planning. Only Napoleon’s 
l’Etoille surpasses the radii of ma- 
jestic avenues that flow like broad 
streams from the capitol; and only 
the domes of St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s surpass its crowning glory. 
Only Vienna can equal Washington’s 
sublime vistas—the Lincoln Memorial, 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
the Washington Monument, the new 
Potomac Bridge, the White House, 
the Capitol, Arlington Cemetery, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the Congres- 
sional Library and in the distance, 
the unfolding gothic Cathedral of St. 
Albans.—Henry Albert Phillips. 
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to prove to you 
that you're paying too much 
for shaving cream 


O matter how many creams you've tried .. , 

how tough your beard is... how much you 
spend... or how much cream you put on the brush 
... we know that those 15 free shaves will convert 
you to Listerine Shaving Cream. That’s why we 
make this free offer. 

Will you take us up? 

We're betting you'll never again pay half a dol- 
lar for somebody else’s shaving soap when you 
can get a three months’ tube of Listerine Shaving 
Cream for a quarter. Think: 104 of the smoothest, 
soothingest, swiftest shaves you ever had in your 
life —for the ridiculous sum of 25 cents, or less 
than '4¢ a shave! Man, it’s irresistible. 

Here’s a lather that stands up—holds moisture— 
softens the beard—calms the chin while the razor 
sweeps away the whiskers like nothing at all! Hot 
water, cold water, brush or no brush, it’s all the 
same to Listerine Shaving Cream. And what a 
cool and comfortable chin afterwards! 


Too good tobetrue? Allright. Send the coupon. 


FREE— Send this coupon for large sample tube 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Dept. O55, St. Louis, Missouri 
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: Gentlemen: Below is my name and address. Please send me, free : 
i large sample tube of Listerine Shaving Cream. t 
! and postpaid, your large ple tu s e Shaving ; 
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Birthdays 
Can Be Good News 


oo the more 


birthdays you’ve had the 
better the news is—if you 
are thinking about a re- 
tirement income. 

Mail the coupon below 
if you would like to know 
the good news about the 
Annuity — a guaranteed 
income which you cannot 
outlive. The older you are 
when you make your in- 
vestment, the higher your 
annual income will be. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
You may send me the news about the 
Annuity. 


Name...cccccccees ecrccccecccccccces 
My birth date is..cccccccccccccccecs 
Street and No..seseoees eccececccccce 
City cccccccece oben esse etlccs00esee 
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One finds at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, a combination much 
sought for by travellers;—a 
modern hotel, world-famous for 
its distinguished hospitality— 
that is located in the center of the 
club, bank, theatre and retail 
district and close to all impor- 
tant transportation lines. Rates 
consistent with present times. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Craupe H. BENNETT, Gen. Manager 
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Teday and Tomorrow 


By Berta Crene 


THE POSITIVE SIGNS of business im- 
provement of which we hear so 
much nowadays are certain to act as 
a tonic and a stimulant to those in- 
trusted with the management of 
business organizations. The report- 
ed gains should, and no doubt will, 
revive the natural confidence of these 
managers and restore their power to 
think and act on matters vital to the 
continuance of their organizations as 
well as to their own progress. For 
there is no doubt that many execu- 
tives, and the specialized workers em- 
ployed by them, have been so un- 
nerved by the events of the past three 
years as to lose their perspective and 
initiative; they need encouragement 
and stimulation almost as much as 
their contemporaries who lost their 
positions in consequence of the bad 
business conditions of the past three 
years. 

A change is undoubtedly coming. 

Business fact-finding agencies re- 
port that the demand for clothing, es- 
pecially women’s and children’s, and 
dry goods has shown a marked in- 
crease since the middle of March. 
Manufacturers and wholesale firms 
who supply department stores, chain 
stores, and specialty shops are busy 
replenishing their depleted stocks. 

The legalization of beer has not 
only created a new industry, or re- 
vived an old one, but is drawing upon 
other industries for supplies such as 
bottles, barrels, corks, labels, bar fix- 
tures, glasses, pretzels, and for serv- 
ices of various kinds. Railroads, 
automobiles, and horse-drawn trucks 
are busy transporting supplies and 
beer. Advertising agencies and ad- 
vertising departments of newspapers 
and magazines are planning and con- 
veying trade information from manu- 
facturers to the public, announcing 
the different brands of beer for sale. 
Restaurants, drug stores, and others 
are cheerfully, nay, gaily quenching 
the thirst of a dry and amused pub- 
lic. These manifestations of activity 
serve to stimulate the imaginations 
and to revive the drooping spirits 





even of persons not directly connect- 
ed with the industries mentioned. 

Professional workers such as ad- 
vertising managers, writers, statisti- 
cians, proofreaders, food specialists, 
travel agents, artists, both in and out 
of work, should be heartened by 
these evidences of general improve- 
ment and should prepare for new 
demands upon their abilities and for 
the opportunities which are sure to 
eventuate with increased business. 

Retail stores which are prospering, 
or doing a larger volume of business 
are likely to be much more receptive 
tc new ideas in merchandise and new 
methods of promoting and selling it 
than stores which are struggling with 
huge deficits. At such a time as this 
the executives of all organizations 
are apt to be on the qui vive for new 
ideas and new blood in their sub- 
ordinates. Persons with practical 
ideas regarding new methods of man- 
agement, new kinds of service, new 
commodities, new policies, will be in 
demand to meet the changing situa- 
tion. 

A study of economic activities and 
trends in the various fields of work, 
with a view to discovering new serv- 
ices to perform and the ways in 
which they may be rendered, or bet- 
ter methods of performing services 
which are already in use, will be of 
greater value to the unemployed pro- 
fessional worker in finding employ- 
ment than going about in search of a 
position. 

There are as yet few open posi- 
tions today, but plenty of work will 
have to be done as business condi- 
tions improve. It is the business of 
the professional worker, quite as 
much as of his employer, real or 
potential, to think out and anticipate 
what some of these needs will be and 
how they may be met. The profes- 
sional worker must realize that under 
the existing social system his pres- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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TRAVEL WHERE WE WILL today 
over this country, which is discussed 
from so many divergent angles in 
this month’s issue of New OutTLoox 
by Edward M. Barrows, Joel Sayre, 
and Mrs. Marie L. Darrach—and in 
what do we find it submerged !—liter- 
ally and polemically? No, not eco- 
nomics, not unemployment, not farm 
mortgages, not the Nazis’ Jewish pol- 
icy. No, everywhere we go, we hear 
—and possibly drink—beer! Beer! 
Beer! 

Beer has suddenly become the most 
important thing in our American life. 
A visiting foreigner would surely be- 
come a little perplexed over our un- 
restrained exhibitionism of not only 
our childlike simplicity and _ hilarity 
but also our passion and solemnity— 
over beer. We talk to this group in 
this state and they tell us about the 
victory with all the vehemence of 
freemen who have won a war against 
tyranny ; then we pass on to another 
group in another state and we are 
told that America has just sold itself 
to the Devil for a pot of beer! Each 
is filled with righteous indignation, or 
exultation. As we travel from place 
to place, we learn that this “3.2” is 
not such a harmless beverage as many 
suppose, but a moral Cause, on both 
sides, fairly rocking a nation. 

All this pow-wow over beer, sends 
us traveling across the sea to do a bit 
of reconnoitering, possibly a little re- 
viewing, of the manner in which for- 
eigners consume and carry their beer. 


‘Just what is its relation to daily life 


and morals? Is there a beer question ? 

Before descending upon Munich, 
the Beer Mecca of the world, we 
hastily scan the beer content of the 
rest of the Continent and find it 
everywhere the common and popular 
beverage of all classes. There was 
no “Question” about it there, any- 
more than there is about tea, or cof- 
fee or ice cream sodas here, each of 
which comes in for its solemn warn- 
ing occasionally by guardians of pub- 
lic health. 

Frankly, we find the beer garden 
the center of family life. This is 
particularly true of Germany, where 
beer plays not a little part in con- 
vivially uniting—leaving politics quite 
out of it—all Germany into One Big 
Family. No review or commentary 
on the life, customs and manners of 
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Traveling With the News 


the German people would be com- 
plete without mentioning the beer 
gardens. These gardens are the 
repositories of the fluid spirits of the 
nation. Here, a large and important 
part, nine-tenths of it of a Sunday, 
of the nation gathers, mingles and 
listens-in to the national news, gos- 
sip, music, manners and morals. 

Munich is the Capital of Beer and 
of Bavaria. In Munich beer is life 
itself, the real life. It is comedy and 
tragedy. It is meat and drink. In 
beer are the by-gone glories of a 
Royal Bavaria and Kings and Kaisers 
remembered—and defeat, lost col- 
onies, Alsace and Polish Corridor 
forgotten. Beer is Bavaria’s amber 
poppy, her goddess Lethe, her was- 
sail bowl and her mother’s milk. 

Foreigners will try to explain this 
by saying that in all the world there 
is no beverage quite like Muenchner, 
to mention a few of its brews and 
brands: Hofbrat, Augustinerbraii, 
Paulanerbrat, Kochelbrati, Pschorr- 
brat, Hackerbrati and Buergerbraii. 
Prosit! 

Some persons may tell us that the 
theaters are the playhouses of Mu- 
nich, but the real playhouse is the 
Hofbratihaus—one of the greatest in 
all Germany. Here thousands gather 
nightly ; not to watch the play, but to 
participate in it. It is a huge spec- 
tacle in which spectators become si- 
multaneously actors and audience. 
One or more liters of Hofbraii is the 
deus ex machina, 

An impression of the amber flood 
of Munich would be incomplete with- 
out some mention of “Am Platzl.” 
Am Platzl is a beer garden- with a 
racy tradition of nearly a century be- 
hind it. It is in fact a good-sized hall 
with a stage upon which a company 
of performers from nearby Dachau 
nightly appear. In Munich, when 
one wants to call another a sap, they 
say he is a Dachauer. They will sit 
and drink and laugh by the hour at 
these prize performing yokels—in the 
same manner that the Prussians will 
sit and laugh at “those Bavarian 
clowns”—under the spell of Muench- 
nerbrati. 

Beer “Garden” is really a figure of 
speech. We cannot recall having ever 
seen a biergarten in which grew any 
flowers other than the variegated 
flora of foam that germinates in the 








Old time beer users need no education 
in beer taste. They £now the Rheingold 
of old. But the entire new generation 
—who never tasted real beer — must 
learn by tasting. 

And we, the makers of Rheingold, 
sincerely hope that everyone does just 
that. Try Rheingold. Try them al. 
That will tell the story. 

We can’t ta/k anyone into prefer- 
ring Rheingold. Words won’t bring 
customers back a second time. So we 
want you to compare. And when you've 
done that, we'll rest our case on a case, 
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soil of an imagination fertilized and 
stimulated by the fermented brew of 
malt and hops. But there is some- 
thing of the beneficial effects of a 
public flower garden about it all, in 
bringing the people together in a com- 
mon pool of sympathy and under- 
standing—apart from their sordid, 
and troublous daily life and problems 
of home and state. Further, the 
biergarten may be a shady spot on a 
mountain top, or it may be a hall 
great or small where beer is served, 
or it may be located on the lower deck 
of a Rhine steamer, or it may be in 
the depths of an ancient rathskeller. 


We remember—a night in the size- 
able town of Eisenach, where we had 
the intention of ascending in the 
morning to the castle of the Wart- 
burg, that pure Romanesque palace 
where Luther planned his Reforma- 
tion, where dwelt St. Elizabeth, and 
where is to be found that Hall of the 
Minniesingers that is the mise en 
scene of “Tannhauser.” 

When evening came, we had but 
to follow the crowd and soon found 
ourselves in a hall called Schmelzer- 
hof, where we learned that an enter- 
tainment was being given by the pick 
of local talent. The hall was large 
and quadrangular with colonnades 
supporting narrow galleries. The en- 
tire floor space was filled with tables 
covered with figured cloths. We 
hurried to the nearest vacant seats, 
bowing gravely and saying, “Guten 
Abend!” to the brace of families al- 
ready seated round the table. They 
were all very dressy, in a local way, 
and in a highly festive mood. Two 
complete families, each with a Pop- 
pa, a Momma and their grown chil- 
dren. Poppa Number 1 was a Smiling 
Man. He wore a cutaway coat with 
a natty collar button exposed beneath 
a string cravat, and an extra-heavy 
gold watch chain across the right side 
of his waistcoat. He smoked his 
Sunday cigar with care and economy. 
His wife was a sweet, pretty woman 
of forty; pleasingly old-fashioned. 
Between them firmly sat a plump 
grown daughter whom Poppa treated 
with the same guarded, smiling care 
which he bestowed upon his cigar. 
She gazed at the flapperish groups of 
frolicking young people at other 
tables with that something in her 
eyes that has foreshadowed revolu- 
tions. A little while later we were 
joined by a jaunty gentleman with a 
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mauve flower in his buttonhole and a 
wife with red hair who wore a blue 
silk dress slightly over-embroidered 
in her desire to create a chef d’ oeuvre 
of her own needlework. They shook 
hands solemnly with us all, adding 
“God’s greeting,’ and then drew up 
their chairs and sat down. 

The waiter automatically brought 
large schooners of beer for each new- 
comer, under the benign influence of 
which we all sooner or later felt our- 
selves bonafide members of the One 
Big Family of the Schmelzerhof. 
Throughout, the music was very oom- 
pah-ish, reminding us—ah, so pleas- 
antly!—of the “mud gutter bands” 
of our childhood days. 

It was one of those entertainments 
like they used to hold in Mechanic’s 
Hall, when we were very young. All 
the whiie the waiters sneaked about 
in the semi-darkness in search of 
“empties,” for which they exchanged 
fresh glassfuls at thirty-five pfennigs, 
“mit” (meaning the tip.) They had 
long since abandoned their inadequate 
trays and were transporting the 
glasses of beer in large wire baskets. 

But that’s the idea of it all: Ge- 
miitlichkeit (as Mr. Sayre reminds 
us) Freundlich!’ Wholesome! 

One more “family recollection”— 
the Huttenscher Garten in Wuerz- 
burg one July afternoon. A quad- 
rangle beneath a natural canopy of 
horse-chestnut trees. More than 2,- 
000 persons sitting at iron tables cov- 
ered with red flowered cloths. Each 
patron with his quota of dunkle 
Wuerzburger. The garten is as old 
as the hills; it contains many weather 
and time-worn statues which for the 


‘ moment are made to appear ridicu- 


lous by patrons hanging hats and 
sticks on their hands, elbows,—with 
no offence to anyone, of course, and 
merriment to all, for this is strictly a 
family resort and affair. Two little 
girls across the table with pigtails 
are drinking papa’s beer, taking turns. 
The dissembling old-young lady in 
front is having her store hair tumble 
down revealing her deceit. It begins 
to rain and there is a grand scramble 
as everyone grabs his stein and half- 
finished Schweins Wursten mit Brodt 
and dashes into the inclosed hall, 
Where ten minutes later the band be- 
gins to play again as though nothing 
had happened. . . . 

And so, all over Germany, usurp- 
ing the prize vista beside every beau- 
tv spot of Nature, atop every hill, in 
every grove, beside every stream—is 
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always to be found a beer “garden,” 
where every so often all the families 
-—Poppa, Momma, Kinder—assemble 
regularly and drink their beer. Hap- 
piness seems common in these gar- 
dens with plenty of laughter, and usu- 
ally some form of music; rarely 
drunkenness, never a brawl. No one 
would have the slightest idea what 
one was talking about should he ask, 
“But what about the moral side of 
this beer-drinking life?” 
* 

And this brings us traveling back 
to America, squarely facing Ameri- 
can scenes, temperaments and prob- 
lems. Instantly beer is dramatized 
again. We begin to leave the open- 
air beer garden and make it a mass 
and class affair, Capital and Labor, 
the women going into “back rooms” 
and the men into saloons behind 
frosted windows to drink their beer ; 
giving a subtle, sinister, almost crim- 
inal slant. Perhaps we can’t drink 
our beer leisurely and decently and 
neighborly any other way. Perhaps 
we are so constituted that we must 
just go on and on and guzzle it speak- 
easy fashion. 

Are they saying, as they use to so 
very, very long ago in Milwaukee: 
“Irom Schlitz to Blatz— 

Und Blatz to Pabst— 

Den back vunce more to Schlitz 
—Ve go!”? 

Milwaukee was that way in the 
Good Old Days—a German city that 
you didn’t have to leave the States to 
visit. But now that we have got as 
far as Milwaukee, why not push on 
northwestward—and completely for- 
get the turmoil of the big cities over 
beer ? 

Chronic-globe-trotting Americans! 
Do you know your country’s great 
Northwest? There’s a glorious em- 
pire of Nature with a continuous 
panorama of sights and scenes that 
are not only unlike, but unsurpassed. 
by any others in the world. There 
are two mighty railways that traverse 
the region in a thrilling, luxurious 
manner that leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. One of these roads is elec- 
trically operated through nearly a 
thousand miles of wonderful moun- 
tain scenery. 

We travel across the seas to view 
the Lakes of Killarney, or the Tros- 
sachs, or the. Italian, or the Swiss 
Lakes. For sentimental reasons, we 
hear them remark. But is there any 

(Continued on page 64) 
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